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Nothing Can Supplant the Charm. of 


WOMEN’S HAND MADE 
BATISTE BLOUSES 


Enhanced with Real Irish or Filet Laces 


FOR NOTHING IS MORE REFRESHINGLY 
DAINTY TO WEAR WITH A SPRING TAILLEUR 


11—Collar, frill and jabot are the purposes served 
by the collar of this hand-made batiste blouse, 
dainty with pin tucks, filet lace edging oie 
and hand drawn work. 12.75 
13—Real Irish lace insertion is used as both edg- 
ing and insertion to trim the collar, front and 
cuffs of this hand-made batiste blouse. Hand 
drawn work adds its simple effectiveness. 975 


15—Narrow filet lace, edging and insertion and Women’s Sizes, 34 to 44 
tuckings narrower explain why this hand-made 
batiste blouse can claim good 


measure of loveliness. 15.00 


WOMEN’S WAIST SHOP 
Third Floor 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness Read 
| 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


The Englishwoman 


| The only Monthly Review which, primarily dealing 
Excelsior Bad Protector | with the interests of women, also contains articles on: 

| Political, Economic & Social Questions 
| Dramatic Criticisms Verses 
| Short Stories Book Reviews, etc. 


which really solves this vexing problem 


Monthly, 1/- Net 


| Post free 1/2 to all parts of the world. 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
. ores — — with white wad- 
ing—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 
Send your name and address and 14/ - to 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad THE ENGLISHWOMAN, LIMITED, 


11 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S. W. 1. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 


ORDER TODAY 
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ATTENTION! 


Owing to delay in the receipt of copy of the report of the school of citi- 
zenship held at Chicago just after the suffrage convention, we are obliged 
to defer the opening of the Carrie Chapman Catt Correspondence Course in 
Citizenship until the next issue, as the course is to be based upon the Chicago 
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It is planned to begin the course with the primaries, as the point of 
women’s immediate contact with their voting prerogatives, for while not all 
the states hold their primaries in the Spring a large number do, and while 
not all the states have primary laws a great many have, so that for the aver- 
age American woman her first experience in the program of actual voting 
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will come through the exercise of primary suffrage. 


It is the intention to make the course a very practical one and attempt to 
answer just those questions that are asailing women all over the country as 


the general elections draw nearer week by week. 
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An Advance Display of 


Curtain Materials and Decorative Fabrics 


for the Spring and Summer seasons 
occupies every coign of vantage 


in the Upholstery Department, on the Fourth Floor 





_ Madison Avenue- Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 























KNOX HATS 


FOR WOMEN 


NOX Women’s Sailors for 
Spring are made in a splendid 
variety of novelty braid combi- 
nations, exclusively Knox. The model 
pictured here is shown in Blonde 
Brown, Navy, Natural and Black. 
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A Department which will give prompt 
and careful attention to correspond- 





ence orders is at your disposal. 4 pe, J | 
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Incorporated 
452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 
AT 40TH STREET SINGER BUILDING 
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Washington ratified the Federal Suffrage Amendment unanimously on March 22, making the 35th state to ratify within nine months. 








The 36th State 


ASHINGTON state set the immediate example to Dela- 
W ware state by ratifying the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
on March 22, within a brief time from the hour that saw the 
Washington Legislature’s special session opened. 


nor on the second. The /l’/oman Citizen goes to press on 
the session’s third day. It goes confident that Delaware will 
ratify ere Our next issue is out and sympathetic with the women 
of Delaware who have to wait for the suffrage cause and the 
school code to be disentangled. 

Briefly, Delaware’s school code tangle seems to come to just 
this: A large sum was offered to the state by Coleman du Pont 
for the extension of Delaware’s public school facilities, contingent 
upon the raising of a like stipulated sum by the people of the 
The people 


D ELAWARE did not ratify on the first day of the session 


The gift was accepted by the Legislature. 
That means taxes and 


state. 
must raise the state’s share of the fund. 
taxes mean opposition. Those who want the school code measure 
repealed or modified are inclined to try to make terms on the 
suffrage measure. 
HE tension in the last lap of the fight for ratification grew 
hour by hour from Monday forward in Delaware. Wash- 

ington’s ratification had been assured from the outset. It was in 
Delaware that the crux was. Republican leaders were so deter- 
mined that the Republican record of ratification should not be 
blackened at the eleventh hour and Democratic leaders were so 
earnest in their determination that defeat of final ratification 
should not be laid at the Democratic door that they left little 
initiative to the suffrage leaders, the latter having but to act as a 
sort of ward and watch on the possibilities of the situation. 

The Democratic Party tried hard to obtain a unanimous vote 
from the Democratic members. Appeals were sent to them by 
Attorney General Palmer and Secretaries Daniels, Houston and 
Meredith. 

Telegrams from 
Chairmen and Republican State committees in all parts of the 
country poured in on Governor Townsend of Delaware and 
Daniel Layton, Republican State Chairman, urging that enough 
votes be given by the Republican members of the Legislature 


Republican Governors, Republican State 


to assure a majority in both houses. 

Among those who sent telegrams were the Governors and 
Republican State committeemen of Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, 
Ohio, Colorado and Arizona and Republican State Chairmen of 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Vermont, Massachusetts, Colorado 
and Arizona. A resolution was sent from the Republican State 
Convention in St. Paul urging immediate ratification. The State 
Republican Woman’s Committee of Michigan sent a_ similar 
resolution. 

On the Democratic side Attorney General Palmer wrote: 


“The National Democratic Committee has taken a strong 
stand for the ratification of suffrage. The fact that we have a 
considerable representation from our party in your Legislature 
gives us an excellent opportunity to be of help to the suffrage 
cause. Now that the suffrage campaign is approaching its con- 
clusion and the battle against ratification is becoming more 
vigorous than ever before, our help is needed, and we must not 
fail to give it.” 

Secretary Daniels wrote: 

“The fact that Delaware’s ratification is necessary to enable 
women to vote in the November elections makes it particularly 
important that our party give undivided support to ratification in 
the Delaware Legislature.” 

Secretary Meredith expressed “the earnest hope that the 
Democratic Party in Delaware will do everything possible to see 
that the suffrage amendment is ratified, now that the battle for 
ratification is nearing its end and favorable expression by the 
Delaware Legislature will clinch the victory.” 

Secretary Houston urged favorable action by the Delaware 
Democrats as a matter of “ party duty and good faith,” citing the 
action of the Democratic National Committee. 

On behalf of labor, Frank Morrison, National Secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor, sent the following telegram to 
Mr. Layton and to the Governor: 

“ Labor has always stood for woman suffrage and the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment, and has repeatedly gone on record as of- 
ficially endorsing same. Urge you to do everything possible to 
secure ratification by Delaware Legislature.” 


Kentucky’s Triumph 

S usual the ]’oman Citizen had to go to press last week 

with urgent suffrage news pending from one of the states. 
Kentucky’s presidential suffrage bill, which had already passed 
the House was before the Senate. Although we held back for the 
latest news, we had to go on to press without it. That self-same 
day the Kentucky Senate voted on the measure by a vote of 
30 to 3. 

Kentucky men of today apparently are doing everything in 
their power to make the suffrage end in Kentucky commensurate 
with the suffrage beginning. It is to be remembered that it was 
Kentucky that took first place on the suffrage calendar by grant- 
ing school suffrage to women three-quarters of a century ago. 
Then came a long hiatus; for which Kentucky has been rapidly 
atoning during the last few months. The 1920 Legislature made 
ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment its immediate 
business, ratifying on January 6. Now comes the grant of presi- 
dential suffrage. Kentucky women’s right to vote in the ap- 
proaching presidential election has, therefore, been assured on 
every possible count. 

All honor to Kentucky’s men. 
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The Inevitable Legal Tests 


[With the ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
very wet, but harmless as a summer’s rain. 
2s them.—EDITOR. | 


threats, and predictions, 
Catt summarizes and analyze 


Are Referenda Likely? 


HEN a measure is enacted into law in the United States, 
W its opponents seem to consider that fact a mere indication 
that it is time to change tactics and forthwith transfer their ac- 
tivities from legislative halls to court rooms. Anti-suffragists, 
following the illustrious example of the “wets,” are just now 
frantically threatening all sorts of dire disaster to the Suffrage 
Amendment both before and after ratification. No one need be 
alarmed. The Federal Amendment is, has been, and will be 
quite safe. 

Only one of the numerous dagger thrusts at the Eighteenth 
Amendment affects the Suffrage Amendment. Can a Federal 
Amendment be referred to the voters of a state after ratification 
by the Legislature under the initiative and referendum laws? 
The wets have filed petitions calling for a referendum on the 
prohibition amendment under these laws in some twelve or more 
states. 

The same wets have filed a petition on the Suffrage Amend- 
ment in the state of Ohio. The suffragists of Ohio, Mrs. Upton 
president, were quite well aware that petitions were circulated 
and filed by the wets and were preparing to act, when to their 
amazement a prohibitionist named George S. Hawke, as a tax- 
payer, filed a protest against these petitions upon the ground 
that a referendum was a needless expense and therefore a heavy 
burden upon him. Mr. Hawke, explained that 
he wanted to get the case to the Federal Supreme Court in order 
to help out the Prohibition Amendment, and, when chided for 
having encroached upon suffrage prerogatives, he expressed a 
perfect willingness to take the National Suffrage Association 
into partnership on his undertaking. 


upon interview, 


T once advice was sought from very eminent and dis 

tinguished lawyers, upon the advisability of intervening in 
the Ohio case. Our advisers agreed that the case, as stated, would 
probably be thrown out of court, or if not, the chances were 
exceedingly small that it would elicit from the court a clear-cut 
decision on the only point of interest. We therefore reported to 
Mr. Hawke that we would not support his appeal from the de- 
cision of the Ohio Supreme Court. 

The Ohio Initiative and Referendum Law has been amended 
so as to include a referendum on Federal Amendments, and 
in this particular it differs from the referendum laws of all other 
states. However all legal advice indicates that if the Supreme 
Court of the nation decides that referenda on federal amendments 
under the ordinary laws are not legal, that decision applies equally 
to Ohio. The Ohio case therefore no longer need interest any 
suffragist something unforeseen arises in 
with it. 

Meanwhile several other appeals from State Supreme Courts 
‘and Federal District Courts, involving the point of interest, have 
‘reached the Supreme Court, have been heard and are now await- 
i ing. decision. 
~~ ““The Supreme Court must realize that sooner or later it will 
be compelled to give a straight, clear-cut opinion on the point 
of the legality of referenda on Federal Amendments. It is to 
be hoped that when it hands down its decision on the “ wet and 


dry” cases already argued, it will make a clean sweep of all the 


unless connection 


“ce 


Amendment, comes a spatter of challenges, 
In the article below Mrs. 


controversial questions, and, with unequivocal decisions, set all 
discussion at rest. It is further hoped and even expected that 
this decision will come in April, if not before. 

The National American Woman Suffrage Association has its 
plans well made to secure as early a decision as possible on the 
contested point, in the event that the cases already argued do not 
bring it, as is expected. 


A‘ reading many briefs bearing on the question, it be- 
comes quite impossible to believe that the Supreme Court 
will decide otherwise than that referenda on federal amendments 
are not legal. The most notable brief yet prepared was presented 
to the Supreme Court by Mr. ex-Justice Charles E. Hughes on be- 
half of twenty-four states represented by their respective attorney- 
generals. These cases were brought to defend the Eighteenth 
Amendment (prohibition) from numerous attacks made by the 
Anti-Prohibitionists. The argument concerning the question of 
the legality of a referendum applies equally to the suffrage 
amendment and any decision the court shall render will be equally 
applicable to our amendment. 

A few points will show the trend of the argument, although 
the abridgment of many pages of pleading and evidence will not 
— the impressive conclusiveness of the original briefs: 

The Federal Constitution is the supreme law of the land 
“wn supersedes all state constitutions and state statutory laws in 
authonny. 

The Federal Constitution clearly 
its own amendment and this provides that an amendment must 
first be submitted by a two-thirds vote of the two houses of 
Congress and then must be ratified by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the states. 

3. A vast amount of evidence has been gathered to show that 
the Federal Constitution clearly indicated the elected body known 
as Legislatures when it said Legislatures. The discussion which 
resulted in the adoption of the Federal Constitution made that 
point quite clear. 

4. While the states have full authority to change their own 
constitution and laws in any manner they choose without con- 
sulting the Federal Government, they have no power to change 
the meaning of the Federal Constitution and since the Federal 
Constitution has never been amended so as to give authority to 
any state to choose a different method of ratification of a Federa! 
Amendment than that prescribed by the constitution itself, the 
interpretation of the meaning of the word Leaislature today is 
precisely the same as that in existence when the Constitution was 
written. 

5. In the opinion rendered by the I 


indicates the method of 


S. District Court of New 


Jersey is the following: 
“In Article V two methods are authorized for the ratification 


of amendments, one by convention and the othe r by Legislatures 
If the method by convention had been chosen, would the ratif ying 
action by the convention have ’ 
by the people: ‘ Manifestly not, if the express language of the 
Constitution is conclusive. And if not, where is the warrant fi 
holding that ratific ation by the Legislature s requires such a refer 
erage vote? 

To those who hold that the Initiative and Referendum laws 
may be held as having control over the Federal Constitution, the 
question is directed as to whether the people of any state could 
initiate a Federal Amendment. By common consent it is agreed 
that this was not within the intent of the law. If one part of 
the law fails in application to federal matters, how can the other 
be held to be applicable? “The Federal Constitution, and not 
the constitutions of the several states, controls the method by 
which the U. S. Constitution may be amended.” 
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Judge Hughes’s Opinion 


HE sudden outburst of alleged legal statements appear- 
T ing in several unratified states and with especial emphasis 
in Connecticut led us to ask for a statement from Ex-Justice 
Charles E. Hughes which with his usual clarity of expression 
he has given as follows: 
| “My dear Mrs. Catt: 

“In response to your request for my opinion as to the eftect 
E of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, if ratified, | beg to say: 

“You say in your letter that it has been asserted by opponents 
of the Amendment that in states where the constitution contains 
the word ‘ male,’ in describing the persons entitled to suffrage, 
the state constitution would have to be amended before women 
could vote, and also that the Amendment in any event would 
only permit women to vote for Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives. ; 

“In my opinion both these statements are erroneous. If the 
Suffrage Amendment is duly ratified so as to become a part ot 
the Federal Constitution, I am of the opinion that the Amend- 
ment will be immediately self-executing and will render invalid 
and therefore ineffective any existing provision in any state con- 
stitution or statute establishing a suffrage disqualification solely) 
upon the ground of sex. ; 

“\Vhere a state constitution or statute contains the 
‘male’ in describing suffrage qualifications, the effect of the 
Amendment will be to strike out the word ‘ male’ and leave the 
state constitution or statute to operate as though the word * male ’ 
were not in it. Further, the Amendment, in my judgment, will 
apply to all elections and not simply to the election of Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives. 

“The first section of the proposed Amendment is as follows: 

“* The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any state on 
account of sex.’ 

“The language is similar to that employed in the Fifteenth 
Amendment in abolishing discrimination on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment provides: 

“*The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any state on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.’ _ 

“In holding the so-called Grandfather Clause of the constitu- 
tion of Oklahoma to be invalid, as being in conflict with the 
Fifteenth Amendment, the Supreme Court of the United States 
considered the effect of that Amendment upon the word ‘ white’ 
contained in state constitution and statutes prescribing the quali- 
fications of voters. The Court, by Mr. Chief Justice White, said: 

“* While in the true sense, therefore, the Amendment gives no 
right of suffrage, it was long ago recognized that in operation 
its prohibition might measurably have that effect; that is to say, 
that as the command of the Amendment was self-executing and 
reached without legislative action the conditions of discrimina- 
tion against which it was aimed, the result might arise that, as a 
consequence of the striking down of a discriminating clause, a 
tight of suffrage would be enjoyed by reason of the generic 
character of the provision which would remain after the dis- 
crimination was stricken out. Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U. S. 
651; Neal v. Delaware, 103 U. S. 370. A familiar illustration 
of this doctrine resulted from the effect of the adoption of the 
Amendment on state constitutions in which at the time of the 
adoption of the Amendment the right of suffrage was conferred 
on all white male citizens, since by the inherent power of the 
Amendment the word white disappeared and therefore all male 
titizens without discrimination on account of race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude came under the generic grant of 
suffrage made by the State.. (Guinn v. United States, 238 U. S. 
347,303.) (Italics mine.)’ 

“ And in the case of Myers v. Anderson, 238 U. S. 368, in 


word 





holding the so-called Grandfather Clause in the statute of Mary- 
land of 1908 to be unconstitutional, the Court again said (id. 
. 382): 

ot The Fifteenth Amendment by its self-operative force with- 
out any action of the state changed the clause in the constitution 
of the state of Maryland conferring suffrage upon ‘every white 
male citizen,’ so as to cause it to read ‘ every male citizen.’ 
“This case of Myers v. Anderson involved a statute fixing 


the qualifications of voters at municipal elections and disposes of 
the contention that the Suffrage Amendment if adopted will apply 
only to the election of members of Congress. 

“What I have said, of course, has no reference to any pro- 
visions of state constitutions or statutes, with respect to elections, 
which do not involve any discrimination on the ground of sex. 

“T remain, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“ CHARLES E, HuGHEs.”’ 


That Little Adjective 


HE question of the effect of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 

ment on the right of women citizens in West Virginia to 
vote was raised during the ratification campaign in that state. 
Three eminent attorneys, Clyde B. Johnson, a very prominent 
attorney of West Virginia, William E. Chilton, former United 
States Senator from West Virginia, and Fred O. Blue, former 
Tax Commissioner of the state, issued a printed statement to 
answer this alleged objection. It said: 

“1. We think the answer obviously is that, when so amended, 
the Federal Constitution will, proprio vigore, render unconstitu- 
tional and inoperative all provisions of the law of West Virginia, 
whether found in its constitution or in its statutes, which would, 
if enforced, have the effect to deny or abridge on account of sex 
the right of any citizen of this state to vote.”’ 

In this opinion given to the public of West Virginia, a former 
decision of the United States Supreme Court was quoted on a 
case which had come up from Delaware, and consequently is 
especially applicable to the attempt to frighten the people of that 


state. 

“3. In Neal v. Delaware, syllabus 1 and 2 are as follows: 

“1. ‘The Constitution of Delaware adopted in 1831, and the 
words of which have never been changed, gave the right of 
suffrage, with a few special exceptions, to free white male citizens. 
And the statute of the state, adopted in 1848, and never repealed, 
restricts the selection of jurors to those qualified to vote at a 
general state election. 

“2. ‘The legal effect of the adoption of the Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution and the laws passed for their enforce- 
ment, was to annul so much of the State Constitution as was in- 
consistent therewith, including the provision confining suffrage 
to the white race; and thence forward the jury statute was en- 
larged in its operation so as to colored citizens, otherwise quali- 
fied, competent to serve on juries in the state courts.’ 

“In the opinion in the same case, Justice Harlan says: 

“* Beyond question the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment 
had the effect, in law, to remove from the State Constitution, 
or render inoperative, that provision which restricts the right 
of suffrage to the white race. Thence forward, the statute which 
prescribed the qualification of jurors, was itself enlarged in its 
operation, so as to embrace all who by the State Constitution, as 
modified by the supreme law of the land, were qualified to vote 
at a general election. 

“The presumption should be indulged, in the first instance, 
that the state recognizes, as is its plain duty, an Amendment of 
the Federal Constitution, from the time of its adoption, as bind- 
ing on all of its citizens and every department of its government, 
and to be enforced within its limits, without reference to any 
inconsistent provisions in its own constitution or statutes.’ 

“NEAL vs. DELAWARE, 103 U. S. 370.” 


Coming Near Home 
PPOSITION to Senator Wadsworth, of New York, is 
creeping up-state towards his own door-step. The confer- 

ence of women voters of the Thirty-fourth and thirty-seventh 
congressional districts of the New York State League of Women 
Voters recently in session with representatives of other women’s 
organizations unanimously voted to oppose his nomination and 
re-election. The thirty-seventh congressional district touches upon 
the thirty-ninth, in which lies Senator Wadsworth’s own home 


town of Geneseo. 
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The West Virginia Case 


A NTI-SUFFRAGISTS announce through the press that they 
have wired the Governors of all unratified states that the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment was not legally ratified in the state 
of West Virginia and that they would enjoin the certifying of the 
resolution by the Governor and thus prevent the certificate from 
being filed in the office of the Federal Secretary of State. 

As a matter of fact, the certificate from the state of West Vir- 
ginia was on file in Washington when this statement was issued. 
The Governor of Delaware has received a telegram from three 
prominent attorneys of West Virginia in answer to the anti- 
suffrage charge. It is as follows: 

March 20, 1920. 
To Governor John G. Townsend, 
‘Dover, Delaware. 

UR attention is called to a telegram addressed to you by 

opponents of suffrage here claiming that West Virginia 
Legislature did not ratify the Equal Suffrage Amendment and 
stating that they were taking steps to enjoin the certifying of 
the resolution on ratification. Such statements are absurd. Here 
are the facts. The ratification resolution originated in the West 
Virginia House of Delegates and passed that body on March third 
by a vote of 47 to 40, was then sent to the State Senate and passed 
that body on March tenth by a vote of 16 to 13. Certified copies 
of the ratification were sent to the President of the United States, 
to the State Department and to both Houses of Congress. No 
injunction of other court process was either obtained or attempted. 
A point of order against the resolution in the Senate was based 
upon the fact of a former tie vote at the same session on another 
resolution of like effect but the Senate by vote overruled the point, 
held the house resolution in order and passed it. The absolute 
power of a legislative body to construe and apply its own rules 
is so well understood as not to require reassertion. The point 
of order was properly overruled because any duty, power, or 
prerogative placed upon a state Legislature by force of the United 
States Constitution and any legislative function involved in the 
relations of a state with the Federal Government are constantly 
before such Legislature for action regardless of any legislative 
rules and even of any provision of the state constitution. Such 
question may be acted upon at any time that the Legislature is in 
session, hence when the matter is one involving consent, such 
consent may be granted at any time, regardless of any former 
withholding of such consent. West Virginia’s ratification is a 
completed act and has already been recorded at Washington. 
Delaware is fully competent to record her own judgment on the 
suffrage amendment and of course will do so without regard to 


the attitude of other states but we are unwilling that the action . 


of West Virginia shall be misrepresented to the members of your 


Legislature. 
W. E. CHILTON. 
Frep O. BLUE. 
CLiyDE B. JOHNSON. 


The Astounding Antis 


NE of the most astonishing efforts to defeat ratification in 
West Virginia was the effort to reseat a senator who, had 
not only resigned from the Senate but had moved away from 
the state. His letter of resignation was on file with the governor 
of West Virginia, as was also the governor’s letter of acceptance. 
Both were nearly a year old. In spite of which, the antis had 
the audacity to rush the man back to West Virginia and the man 
himself had the audacity to apply for his former seat on the 
Senate. Apparently the antis reasoned that if Senator Bloch 
could rush from California to help ratification, Ex-Senator 
Montgomery could rush from Illinois to defeat ratification while 
the rushing was good. 
It didn’t work. Governor Cornwell produced the following 


letters: 


| pee GOVERNOR: 
“As I am leaving the State on July 1 to enter other 
business, locating in the State of Illinois, I would like to have 


you accept my resignation as a member of the State Senate 
I had not expected to leave until August 1, but am leaving cop. 
siderably sooner than I thought. I am sorry to leave this State 
and wish to say that I appreciate very much the courtesy and 
good will that have always been shown me by you. Wishing 
you all the success for the remainder of your term, and with 
kindest personal regards, | am 
“Yours very truly, 
“A. R. MONTGOMERY, JR.” 


The letter was dated June 17, 1919. 

Governor Cornwell, on June 19, wrote Senator Montgomen 
the following letter: 

““My dear Arch: 

“T have yours tendering your resignation as a member o: the 
State Senate. I greatly regret to see you resign and leav the 
State. You have my very best wishes and if at any time | can 
be of any service, I trust you will tell me. 

“Very sincerely yours, 


“JOHN J. CORNWELL, Governo:.” 


Houston C, Young, Secretary of State of West Virginia, adds 
this testimony to this interesting detail of the West Virginia case: 

“On or about the same date, Senator Montgomery was in my 
office to tell me good-bye, saying that he was leaving the State 
permanently and had just filed his resignation with the governor. 
Senator Milton Burr, a member of Senator Montgomery’s own 
party and an ‘anti’ Senator, voted to refuse Senator Montgomery 
his seat because Montgomery had told him in Philadelphia after 
his resignation had been filed with the governor, that he had 
resigned from the Senate and he does not even deny that he «lid. 
His removal from the State ipse facto vacated his office. No 
one in West Virginia in private conversation pretends to believe 
himself or make any one else believe that Senator Montgomery 
had one vestige of a title to a seat in the Senate. It is best 
expressed by former State Senator Charles W. Senton, a mem- 
ber of Senator Montgomery’s own political party, when he said 
to Montgomery, ‘I was watching your case with a great deal 
of interest. I was standing near the door close to the sergeant- 
at-arms. If they had seated you, I intended to apply to the bar 
of the Senate for admission for my cld seat. I had been out 
only twenty years, and while I remained out, I was still a resi- 
dent of West Virginia and not of the State of Illinois.’ ” 


The Vote for President 


T HE anti-suffrage association has spread far and wide in the 
unratified states the statement that it is their intent to cause 
the presidential election to be thrown out if the women of the 
nation participate in it. This is a statement which will cause 
amusement to any lawyer. When and if the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment becomes part of the constitution and is not invali- 
dated in any way, the shoe is on the other foot. Opponents 
could no more throw out the presidential election or find any 
grounds upon which to raise such a hope than they could cause 
the sun to stand still. Suffragists, however, would have ground 
to throw out an election provided there was denial to women 
to participate in the election. Suffragists long ago ceased to be 
frightened at anti-suffrage threats, none of which was ever quite 
so’ fatuous as this one. 


PF iplaeeeonng BICKETT of North Carolina has recently lined 
up with the suffragists. He has announced his intention 
of asking the special session of his state Legislature, which is 
scheduled for July, to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
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nate A Suffragist Paul Revere 
gh. (From Some Future Chronicle.) 
ate 
and ISTEN, my daughters, and you shall hear 
ishing Of the ride of another Paul Revere; 
| with Of Jesse A. Bloch, a Virginian bold, 
Quite as brave as the Revere of old. 
aK 2K * K x K 
Although far away, at the Golden Gate, 
He had heard the call from his native state, 
And hurried home, this senator brave 
omen His vote alone could suffrage save; 
So he bade the trainmen make all haste, 
Through hanilet, town and prairie waste; 
»é the By night and by day he eastward sped 
the O’er the road that to Charleston led, 
can Where the legislature, you will note, 


Called the suffrage amendment up for vote; 
Nor stopped by the way, not e’en to dine, 
For he must be there that night at nine. 
And he vowed he’d fail them not, or die, 
dds For the message read: “It will be a tie 
Unless you come ere it be too late 
And make West Virginia a suffrage state.” 
The train sped on, by night and by day, 
Fright’ning the folk ’long the right of way; 
Onward and onward, into the night, 
Till the lights of Charleston came into sight 
* 2k *K > % k 7K 
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And Senator Bloch, with cravat awry, 

Rushed into the statehouse and voted “ aye!” 
Columbus, O., Datly Dispatch. 


Lad 
lid, 
No 
lieve PN. B. His cravat was not awry. 
No cravat could have been straighter—see picture. 
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VICTOR = The man who rushed from the Pacific Coast to save ratification 

in West Virginia and the Lady who made him do it. At, Chicage 

HEINTZ, the Senator was given his choice of finishing the journey to 

: Charleston by airplane or by train. He chose the airplane. Shi 
WHOSE chose the train. He came by train 
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The Woman Citizen 
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From Mrs. Catt’s Last Speech for Ratification, Made at 
Wilmington, Delaware 


OR sixty years the educational work for the enfranchisement 

F of women went forward without a pause. Victories were 

won here and there and sentiment increased everywhere. When 

a quarter of a million women voted in the city of Chicago in 

1914, this sentiment throughout the country seemed to double 
over night. It gathered in groups, it became outspoken, it asked 
that something be done. When in 1916 the two big political 
parties came out squarely for woman suffrage, a sharp turn in 
the onward march of the movement was taken and every sign- 
board along the way pointed to certain victory not far ahead. 
When a year later (1917) the great state of New York by a 
majority of over one hundred 
thousand gave the vote to 
women, the final victory was 

practically won. 

The inconsistencies and 
anomalies of the situation 
began to work upon the im- 
agination of our people. A 
woman, for instance, might 
move from Delaware to New 
York or California or many 
another state, and there she 
could not only vote, but she 
might be elected to the 
Assembly and help make laws 
for the state. She might even 
be elected to Congress and 
help make laws for the na- 
tion, and then she might re- 
turn to Delaware where she 
would be denied the right to 
vote for a dog-catcher. An 
American woman has just 
been elected to the British 
House of Commons and was 
elected by her blunt common 
sense and American humor, 
but should she decide to re- 
turn to her old home in Vir- 
ginia, she would not be 
trusted to vote for a school 
director under the present 
law. Kansas City is two 
cities, one in Kansas, one in 
Missouri, with the big 
Missouri River flowing be- 
tween. On the Kansas side 
the women are voting, enrol- 
led with the parties, serving as election officials and keeping 
things clean. On the Missouri side women hold precisely the 
same political status as that accorded to idiots and criminals. 
These anomalies and many more have made people laugh 
at the absurdity—laugh, think and draw conclusions. They 
saw that a continuation of this condition was states rights 
gone mad. 

Moreover, the Republican and Democratic Parties, in thirty 
states where women have the right to vote for president in any 
event, are urging women to organize, speak, work and raise 
money for them because therein women are voters, but in eighteen 





MRS. CATT, LEADER OF THE VICTORIOUS STRUGGLE FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE BY FEDERAL ENACTMENT, AFTER THIRTY YEARS 
OF CEASELESS WORK FOR SUFFRAGHR 


other states where they are not voters the women are holding these 
same parties blamable for their disfranchisement. The leaders 
have seen clearly that this is an impossible condition. As Lin- 
coln said, “ the nation cannot exist half slave and half free,’ so 
now all intelligent people see that it cannot pose as a friend and 
sponsor of woman suffrage in New York and be its enemy in 
Delaware. 

All these absurdities have been fermenting in the minds of th 
nation and bringing convictions which are sound and unshakable, 

So it happened that when Congress on June 4th, 1919, submit- 
ted a Federal Suffrage Amendment, it found the nation glad to 
receive it. 

From the very first day 
when Governor Henry T. 
Allen of Kansas, Republican 
and Dry, and Governor A | fred 
Smith of New York, Demo- 
crat and Wet, responded to 
our telegraphed appeal for a 
special session with a prompt 
call which brought ratification 
in six days after the submis- 
‘ion, all through the months 
Governors, legislators, _ the 
chairmen and national com- 
mittees of the two big parties 
have given such frank, sincere 
and generous aid to the cam- 
paign of ratification that the 
amendment has broken ll 
records. 

The Twelfth Amendment 
made the shortest time of any 
get added to the Constitution. 
It went through in_ nine 
months and thirteen days, but 
there were only 17 states then 
and 13 had ratified. Our 
amendment had been in the 
process of ratification just 
nine months and thirteen days 
yesterday and had been rati- 
fied by 34 states. But the 
really significant part of the 
story is that 25 of these ratifi- 
cations took place in special 
sessions. 

On the whole, the ratifica- 
tions have moved forward in 
splendid triumphal procession. Men have stood by the amend- 
ment heroically and many incidents of courage, nobility of pur- 
pose and proud scorn of political enemies, have won the grati- 
tude of the women of the nation. 

The opponents are not all convinced and it is natural and 
normal that they should have concentrated their frantic efforts 
on the last two or three states. There are women who do not 
want to vote and men who are determined that women shall not 
vote, even if all wanted to. But there are men who not only do 
not want to vote but do not vote. That does not prevent men 
who want to vote from possessing the rights. The vote is a 
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liberty extended. If on election day a man desires to go fishing, 
instead of voting, he is no patriot, but he is within his rights. 
The vote is therefore no burden, no oppression—one may use 
it Or not use it. But the denial of the vote is an oppression for 
there are those who desire to exercise their citizen’s right to a 
share in the government which they support with their taxes. 
The opponents of woman suffrage no longer argue the unfit- 
‘ness Of women to vote, the neglect of home and children, etc., 
etc, as was their rule before the amendment was submitted. 
Now their cry is states rights, states rights, and their former 
arguments have given way to throwing mud and calling suffragists 
bad names. But all these experiences are the symptoms of a lost 
cause. The men of America will see to it that Canada on the 
North and Great Britain across the sea, and many other nations 
which have already enfranchised their women, shall not long 
carry the leadership in our own national specialty, self-govern- 
ment—a nation of the people by the people and for the people. 


Presidential Voters 
LITE irrespective of the ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment, there are now 17,500,000 women over voting 
age who live in states that have already qualified women to vote 
in the presidential elections in November. Ratification will ex- 
tend the privilege to about 9,500,000 more. 

The states where women will vote for the next president in- 
clude the 15 full suffrage states: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming; the 
13 presidential, or presidential plus municipal: Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Ohio, Kentucky; the two 
primary suffrage states, Arkansas and Texas. 

The total number of electoral college votes in the choosing of 
which women have now been given a voice by state action is 339, 
counting in Kentucky’s 13. This is nearly two-thirds of the total. 


Why Join a Party? 
HY join a party? a great many people ask. 
is what it ought to be, always promising and carrying out 
nothing, each one corrupt and extravagant in its management. 

The Democratic party has always advocated the interests of 
the common people. 

The Republican party has generally believed in the principle 
that big interests of the country should be looked out for first, 
and that the great interests of the common people are of 
secondary importance. I believe that the best interests of our 
country can be best served in looking out for the great mass of 
common people first, and in keeping their interests foremost. 
When the Democratic party came into power eight years ago, 
it promised certain legislation in the interest of the common 
people generally. The party, headed by President Wilson, kept 
its promise and under his leadership enacted legislation greatly 
benefiting the masses of the country. 

Among the things accomplished was the Federal Reserve law, 
which prevents financial panics and without which we never 
could have financed ourselves during the world war. A number 
of other laws were enacted during the first four years by the 
Democrats, among which was the eight-hour day law, the income 
lax and excess profits tax law, which is correct in principle in that 
it places the burden of taxation on those who are able to pay, the 
thild-labor law and other legislation in bettering the interests of 
the working classes and the welfare of the children of the 
country. 

The Democratic party believes in fair play for both capital and 
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labor, and the future of our country largely depends upon fair 
play to both, and any party that does not show fairness to labor 
as well as capital cannot endure. 

I believe that the women of this country who will consider 
carefully what each of the two great parties stand for and the 
achievements accomplished by the present administration in the 
way of legislation, will conclude that the Democratic party repre- 
sents her thoughts and ideals, and that the interests of her home 
and children will be best served through the principles repre- 
sented by the Democratic party. 

Mrs. Epwarp Bow_er, 
Associate National Committee Woman of Wisconsin. 


The Right Woman Honored 


| agen WILSON could not have made a more dis- 
criminating selection, nor one that would have pleased suffra- 
gists more than he made this week in naming Helen H. Gardener 
of Washington as a member of the Civil Service Commisston. 

The President has long been accounted among the ablest of 
advocates of woman suffrage. His appointment of a woman to 
the Civil Service Commission shows that he has the practice as 
well as the theory in hand, and greatly strengthens what is already 
a fine record for the Democrats in the matter of giving to women 
adequate official recognition. It is the first time a woman has 
ever been a member of the Commission. 

As a suffragist Mrs. Gardener has laid the women of the coun- 
try under tremendous obligation to her by her remarkable record 
as the representative of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association in its immediate dealings with the White House. 
In a general way that record is well known. In a particular way 
it can never be fully known, for much of the value of her work 
lay in its infinite discretions and reticences. 

It was Mrs. Gardener who kept the door of communication 
open with the President of the United States. It was Mrs. 
Gardener who did the delicate diplomatic work which only long 
residence in a capital city educates one to perform. It was Mrs. 
Gardener who carried forward to happy fulfillment the placing 
of suffrage historical trophies in the Smithsonian. 

The suffrage cause owes much to this one of its brilliant 
galaxy of leaders, and the [V oman Citizen rejoices that that new- 
come triumph of wage-earning women—its full rights under the 
Civil Service Bureau of the United States—is in such well trained 
hands. 

Besides being one of the foremost suffragists of the country, 
Mrs. Gardener is a public spirited woman and a lecturer of na- 
tional renown. She is a vice-president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

She is also an authority on heredity and the author of many 
stories, essays and scientific articles. She has been active in the 
movements for woman’s progress and development. 

She was born at Winchester, Va., was graduated from the 
Cincinnati public and normal schools and took up post-graduate 
work in biology, medicine and other branches in New York. Her 
home is at 1838 Lamont Street, Washington. 

She is a member of the executive board of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Monday Club, and for a number of years has been 
a sociological lecturer. 


There has never been any real doubt as to where women voters, 
without regard to party, stand upon the League of Nations. This 
striking illustration of their attitude comes at a time which helps 
to give it not only commanding importance but dramatic promi- 
nence. A Senate not wholly negligent of public sentiment would 
give it heed—New York World, February 19, 1920. 
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All Aboard for the Polls 


Virginia Gets Ready 


HAT those Virginia legislators who voted against the Fed- 

eral Suffrage Amendment must have known when they did 
it ‘how futile was their act is evidenced by a bill which has just 
been put through both houses of the General Assembly. This 
‘bill. virtually accepts the woman’s vote in the presidential elec- 
tions next fall as settled, and provides necessary machinery to 
enable the women of the state to vote. It passed the House of 
Delegates on March 12 by a vote of 64 to 17, having previously 
passed the Senate. 

The bill is contingent on the ratification of the Amendment 
by thirty-six states, and will not be operative unless this happens, 
and provides that, “in addition to the male persons who are or 
may be qualified under the constitution and laws of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia to vote-for members: of the General Assembly 
and all officers elective by the people, every female citizen of 
the United States, twenty-one years of age, who has been a resi 
dent of the state two vears, of the county, city or town one year, 
and of the precinct in. which she offers to vote thirty days next 
preceding ‘the election in which she offers to vote, has been regis- 
teréd, and has paid her state poll taxes, shall be entitled to vote.” 

That the measure was rushed through during a regular session. 
in order to save the state: the necessity of calling an extraordinary 
one later to’perform the task, only emphasizes how inevitable 
woman’s vote must seem to the Virginia legislators. 

Another thing which impelled the Assembly fo act was the 
danger that in case Virginia did not make provision to protect the 
rights of its women, -the Federal Government would step in and 
take care of them itself after thirty-six states have ratified the 
Amendment. 

All of this little incident goes to show that the shackles of 
American women everywhere, even in reluctant territories, are 
at last off. | 

“ Suffrage lobbyists who throughout the present session of the 
General Assembly have kept faithful and constant vigil, packed 
their proverbial tents following the passage of the bill and de 
parted,” says the hitherto anti-suffrage Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, adding with a grim acknowledgement of defeat: ‘“ Their 
labors in Virginia have ended.” 

Sic. semper. 


The Next Mayor of Hartford 


UFFRAGE headquarters in Hartford, Connecticut, is kept 

busy answering telephone inquiries of women who want to 
know whether they may vote for Hartford’s Mayor on April 6, 
if the thirty-six state ratifications are all in by that time. 

“Our answer,” says Miss Mary Elizabeth Hutt, executive 
secretary of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association, “ is 
always ‘yes,’ if the Governor calls the special session which he 
has promised in order to arrange for the proper adjustment of 
electoral laws, in time for the April election. 

That the women expect Governor Holcomb will call such a 
session is evidenced by the comments which they make on the 
situation. . 

Miss Mary Bulkley, president of the Hartford Equal Suffrage 
League, said “ Now that in all human probability the Legislatures 
of Delaware and Washington which meet on March 22nd will 
complete ratification of the suffrage amendment, the women of 
Hartford believe that the emergency which Governor Holcomb 
has declared necessary before he could call a special session, is 
here. Hartford women will not willingly see themselves cut out 


——<— 


of the vote for the whole city ticket this spring simply becaug 
the necessary machinery has not been provided to take care oj 
their votes. Of course the ratification of the amendment yi 
create the special emergency for which the Governor has bee 
waiting. Hartford women expect to vote the full city ticket this 
spring. I for one, am anxious to vote for mayor.” 

Mrs. Thomas B. Chapman, vice-president of the Hartford 
Equal Suffrage Association says, “It is most unfortunate that 
men prominent in the Republican party have created such ; 
prejudice among women that they have jeopardized election re. 
turns. Personally I joined the Republican party because I believe 
in its policies and I should vote for men who represent that part 
but indignation is certain among those women who have borne 
the brunt of the fight for suffrage and who have suffer: d the 
ignominy put upon them. It is my belief that a special <ession 
just now would do more for the Republican party than any of the 
old, worn tactics of the political parties.” 


Voters or Not P 


HILO women, who have won more kinds of suffrag aw 

oftener than the women of almost any other state, have 
likewise won more worry along with their victories than have th 
women of any other state. 

By the terms of the latest victory the Ohioans were sive 
primary suffrage. The Ohio primaries fall on April 27. The 
Secretary of the State of Ohio has instructed Election Boards t 
register women and permit them to vote in the April 27th primar 
not only on presidential candidates and for delegates to th 
National Conventions but for delegates to the State Convention 
also. 

When half of the time provided for invoking a referendw 
on the presidential primary law had elapsed and there seeme 
to be no move in that direction, it was officially reported tha 
petitions calling for such a referendum had been approved }y 
the proper state officials. Ostensibly John H. Druffel wa 
responsible. Mr. Druffel is from Cincinnati and it was he whe 
filed the petitions against ratification of the Federal Amendmeti 
and the 1919 presidential suffrage law, which petitions will brin 
these two questions to vote in November, 1920. 

Now Mr. Druffel proposes to prevent women from voting @ 
the April primary. He must have approximately 60,000 name 
from a majority of the counties of the state filed with the Secre 
tary of State by April 20, if he is to be successful. Will he b 
able to secure these? 

The Ohio women point out that they cannot wait until Apr 
20 to get ready for the April 27th primary. They are advising 
women to be ready to vote on April 27th, and advising organiza 
tions to conduct vigorous campaigns to get the women out. 

If by April 20 the referendum petition has been filed and the 
cannot vote, the campaign then will stop. If the petition shou! 
fail they continue the campaign up until primary election day 
large vote of women this spring seems very important. 

This advice is contingent upon but one element in the situatiot 

the referendum on the Ohio law. 

However, there are other elements. There may be a decisi0 
of the United States Supreme Court which will affect the who 
matter and that decision may come before April 27. It is m 
only possible, but entirely probable that before that date the Se 
retary of State will have proclaimed the 19th Amendment adopte 
If that should happen women will be voters in Ohio on equi 
terms with the women of all other states and eligible to vote } 
the primaries. 
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Opportunity for Women 


In Finland 


INLAND is the land where women have gained perfect 
equality with men, according to a communication addressed 
by Baroness Ailetta Korff to the National Geographical Society. 
“ From an educational point of view,” says she, “ the women in 
Finland have been very fortunate, as there are many excellent 
schools for girls and a number of co-educational schools through- 
out the country which prepare students for the University ex- 
aminations. Girls were admitted to the University in 1878, and, 
until the war intervened, they not only attended lectures but took 
part in all branches of university life; they participated in all 
the celebrations and festivities, and were members of the various 
clubs and student organizations, in which they were on a footing 
of perfect equality with the men and frequently were elected to 
various Official positions. 

‘ They became teachers even in the state schools for boys, cash- 
iers or bookkeepers in banks, clerks in the state archives, and in 
many branches of the civic administration. There are easily not 
enough educated men to meet the requirements of the country, and 
consequently the cooperation of the women is a matter of vital 
even married women in comparatiy ely good circumstances sought 
importance. It not infrequently happened, in normal times, that 
employment outside their homes. 

Having thus such an excellent foundation to build upon, it 
is small wonder that the woman’s movement soon found many 
active supporters. In 1863 the Diet had accorded the municipal 
yote to women taxpayers living in the country, and in 1872 to 
women living in the towns, all of whom were also given the right 
to be elected members of certain local self-governing bodies. In 
1900 the women social democrats included the suffrage in their 
program, but the special activity for the suffrage began only in 
the vear 1904, although in 1897 a petition had been officially pre- 
sented to the Diet at the request of the ‘ Finnish Woman’s Asso- 
ciation.’ 

66 Hk reason why so little was done in direct furtherance of 

T the cause of woman suffrage between the years 1897 and 
1904 is that just at that time Finland was passing through a 
severe political crisis. 

“After the outbreak of the October 
(1905), a sympathetic strike was declared in Finland, and several 
of the members of the central committee elected by a mass-meet- 
ing to manage the details of the strike were women. 

“ The first action taken by the committee was to close all the 
liquor shops, saloons, and bar-rooms, and to organize a volunteer 
police force to keep order. After the second day the markets 
were reopened and the strikers were not allowed to cut off the 
water supply. In short, the strike was managed in a most orderly 
and systematic way, and no outrages of any sort weré committed. 

‘‘ During the course of the strike numerous deputations were 
sent with petitions to the Governor General, and in each deputa- 
tion there were women members. Thus, even in moments of 
grave political danger and at times when the utmost moderation 


revolution in Russia 


and foresight were needed, the Finns were not afraid to trust 


their women. 

‘The very great interest that the women took in the elections 
nay be gathered from the fact that in Helsingfors, the capital, 
at the time of the second elections (in 1908), there were 19,640 
women voters and 15,516 men voters registered. It is true that 
the majority of the women voted for men, as there were only 26 
women elected in a house of 200, but one woman received a larger 
number of votes than was given to any of the men candidates of 


her party.” 


New Voters and Near Voters 

N forty unofficial polling places, established in the city of 

Buenos Aires by the Nationalist Feminist party, Argentine 

women deposited their ballots at the elections on March 7. 

Leaders of the feminist movement claim that more than 3,000 

women took part in this unofficial election. The elections were 

extremely orderly and tranquil, polling a heavy vote of men—at 
least 72% per cent of the total electorate. 

Argentine feminists are using strong tactics in their dash for 
victory. They are not running any afternoon-tea campaign. For 
the first time in the history of the Republic a woman candidate 
for a deputyship is up for election. She is Lacira Barou, and is 
reported to have a strong following among the 800.000 wage 
earning and professional women of. Argentina. 


Holland’s Woman Senator 


HE first woman member of the Dutch Senate is Mrs. Carrie 
Porthuis Smit of Amsterdam. She was elected early in 
March by the North Holland Provincial Legislature at Haarlem. 
Miss Suse Groeneweg has been a member of the lower house 
of Holland for more than a year having been elected in the 
summer of 1918, before Dutch women were able to vote. She 
was a teacher in a Rotterdam Boarding School, and was one of 
23 women candidates who had been placed on the list by men of 
nine different political parties. 
On the same list of candidates for the lower house in 
was Mrs. Porthuis Smit, who at that time ran just behind Miss 


1918 


Groeneweg. 


Five Girls of Pekin 


IVE young Chinese women in the second week of March, 
1920, broke through the mass of tradition which hedges 
about the University of Pekin and entered as students. Hitherto 
girls have been restricted to the normal school, but after con- 
siderable deliberation the university doors were open and the 
wedge of co-education has entered Chinese scholasticism. 
This winter Oxford that 
leopard can change his spots and the Ethiopian his skin of preju 


University has shown also the 
dice, and has consented at last to sweep away its last barrie: 
against women. By statute of the university congregation women 
will hereafter be permitted to take degrees and tack A. B. (Oxon) 
after their names. 

As long ago as 1879 women obtained a college at Oxford 
Somerville. In the same year Lady Margaret Hall was opened 
for them, followed by St. Hugh’s Hall in 1886 and St. Hilda's 
in 1893. 


Since Oxford showing a friendly spirit 


towards women’s political freedom, the university’s with-holding 


University began 


of educational privileges from women has put its two “ bur- 
gesses’”’ or parliamentary representatives in an anomalous posi 
tion. This was called to the attention of the Bishop of Oxford 
in 1917 by the opponents of suffrage, after the Bishop’s name 
had headed a university memorial asking that women be granted 
suffrage. 

There is an ever-increasing demand on the part of British 
women for university degrees as these are now found to have a 

Excellent positions are being obtained by 
(Continued on page 1046) 
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The Geneva Meeting 


TO THE PRESIDENTS OF ALL AUXILIARIES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE: 
HE London Headqurters Committee of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance is taking charge of the cor- 

respondence concerning the forthcoming Congress in Geneva and 

Miss McMillan is already there to look after all the details of the 

arrangements. Mlle. Gourd writes that the Swiss suffragists will 
joyfully welcome us. 

Although the plans for the arrangements are thus placed in 
other and very competent hands, I want to add my solicitation to 
theirs that the Eighth Congress may see our old-time band of 
international suffragists reunited without a break; that the «ld- 
time spirit of comradeship and world helpfulness will be as -in- 
cere and unselfish as ever; that the confidence in the fundame: tal 
good sense of the average of the people of all nationalities is -till 
unshaken ; and that the hope in the ultimate peace, harmony «nd 
progress of the world still lives in the souls of all to inspire «nd 
to lead us on. 

Many of us have literally given our “lives and fortunes” to 
secure for our sex a ballot’s share in the making of the pul lic 
welfare of our respective nations. That ballot has been won 
over a large part of the civilized world since last we met. Wom-n, 
children and the home as well as the general welfare of our s: v- 
eral countries will be safer and saner if the women who have 
sacrificed their all to win the vote shall now council together as 
to the wisest way to use it for the common good of all. 

Let us therefore meet once more, not only as friends but 
guardians of the great democratic liberty now entrusted to 1 
women of many nations. 

The world never needed women as it needs them now nor were 
women ever so well equipped to serve. Can we not vow tegeth: 
that neither the suspicion and hatred born of war, nor the selfish 
bitterness grown out of our own war experiences, shall blind ou 
eyes to the higher vision of women of all nations working togeth: 
to achieve a higher civilization for each and every land. 

In the hope and anticipation of seeing you and other delegates 
from your country in Geneva, I am 

Yours most cordially, 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President, I. W. S. A. 


s 


an | — 


New York, March 22. 


Of Interest to Housewives 


HE American Sugar Refining Company’s annual report 
T shows a net income of $9,418,674, after paying all labor 
costs, federal taxes, and every other expense. This $9,418,674 
is equivalent, after preferred dividends, to $13.93 per share on 
the common stock. Does it look as if the price of sugar might 
be reduced? Says the Christian Science Monitor of March 15: 

“ The United Fruit Company in the last two years has increased 
its regular dividend 50 per cent, or from an 8 per cent per annun 
basis to a 12 per cent. This increase, however, is only a small 
reflection of the ability of the company to distribute earnings to 
the shareholders. 

“ Although it is generally realized that United Fruit has been 
tucking away a large total of values behind the stock for the last 
several years, it is doubtful if the real enhancement is appreciated 


. to the full. 


“ An idea of this can only be had through an examination of 
the balance sheet for the last several years. For instance, the 
total fixed capital of the company at the end of the 1914 fiscal 
year was $70,200,814, while the total assets amounted to 
$88,867,408. Thus the assets equaled 125 per cent of the total 
capital. At the close of 1919 the total assets were $147,684,401 
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and the total capital was only $51,361,500, with the assets equal- 


ing 288 per cent of the capital. 
“While the assets increased $59,000,000, or 70 per cent, the 
capital decreased $19,000,000, or 27 per cent. This exceptional 


development is shown as follows: Per cent of 
Fiscal Total Total assets to 
year. assets. capital. capital. 
ha sntsacies $147,684,401 $51,361,500 288 
NOE Kode desescee 127,622,346 55,378,187 230 
Ee icnegurteney 111,060,725 66,402,806 170 
MEA K Hi eins tnrxs 98,025,109 68,791,676 144 
Marr aceseiness 89,916,321 69,985,539 130 
ee 88,867,408 70,200,814 125 


“ The record is even better than this, for at the close of 1914 
the net quick assets were only $6,100,000, whereas at the close of 
the last year they totaled $21,390,000. The later equals $42 a 
share on the $50,316,500 stock now outstanding, while the former 
equaled only $16 a share on the $37,044,300 outstanding at the 
end of the 1914 fiscal year.” 

All this huge accumulation of money has been heaped up after 
paying the whole cost of labor, and all other expenses, including 
those federal taxes which we are told have been “ strangling ” big 
Does it look as if the increased price of fruit were due 
A. S. B. 


business. 
n large part to profiteering ? 


Workers Going to Waste 


HAT there is a large fund of youthful energy ready to sink 
back into pre-war futility unless it is turned into channels 
f usefulness is a fact that should be interesting to the thought- 
Energy that is restless to be used but 
Energy 


ful women of America. 
does not find the outlet that interests and compels it. 
which was stimulated by the excitement of ambulance driving, 
hospital work and canteen service and that is not going to be sat- 
isfied by sewing for bazaars, or getting up dances. It has learned 
the pleasure of doing useful work and it would like not to spend 
all of its hours and strength in pure amusement, but what is 
it going to do? Even if it has learned stenography it knows that 
that is not its real sphere of most useful results, but that is all 
that it knows. The world would not want its youth to spend its 
hours in pure drudgery, but it could well use some of its over- 
flow of vitality. 

When a young woman seeks for some outlet for a newly stirred 
enthusiasm how is she met by the workers of her community? 
In most cases by an invitation to do some routine job so remotely 
in touch with its object that until the worker is thoroughly edu- 
cated up to its value it appears as if it were useless and is thor- 
oughly uninspiring to the newly aroused desire to reform the 
world at once. Or she is offered some difficult task at which she 
shrinks back feeling thoroughly unfit to assume anything so en- 
tirely new and complicated. No one cares to find out what she 
is fitted for or to explain the difficulties or to point out the great 
results to be attained by a little persistence. If she is lucky and 
persistent enough she may find something she can do, but she 
must do it alone and have courage and determination. All the 
really interesting places are kept by the former workers partly 
because it is not possible to put inexperienced workers into them 
and partly because they know they are the best places and they 
feel they are entitled to have them—which they are. But the 
fact remains that the newly inspired reformer is offered very 
little to transform her inspiration into results. 

The war work did not turn away any hopeful worker. It of- 
fered courses of training where trained workers were necessary, 
it called for workers to do work of different kinds, work with 
the hands, work at home, work requiring the maximum or mini- 

(Continued on page 1044) 


























How to 
keep Bread Fresh 


OUR bread can’t keep “ fresh ’— 
even for a day—in a stale bread box. 
Cleaning the box by scalding with hot 
water is not enough. 
A tablespoonful of Gold Dust to a gal- 
lon of hot water takes wonderful care 
of Bread Boxes, because Gold Dust 
entirely dissolves every tiny particle of 
grease in nooks and corners. And 
(very important), it rinses out com- 
pletely. Now scald with hot water and 
air in the sun, if possible. 


With this simple Gold Dust treatment 
you never need worry about stale or 
“mouldy” bread boxes. And your 
“ staff of life’? needs the best of care, 
doesn’t itP 

Busy housekeepers know there is only 
one Gold Dust. They know the name 
Fairbank’s—they recognize the Gold 
Dust Twins on the package. Best of 
all, they know Gold Dust results. 


CHEW FAIRBANK comrany) 






| Twins do your work} 
NLL 








| Let the Gold Dust 
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Women’s Coats and 
Coat Wraps 





shoulders with the deep arm size to avoid 

crushing the new Sleeves of the frilly 
Frocks; Coats with loose ample lines to accom- 
modate the extended hips, the ruffles, tucks and 
pleats that Paris is sending us to add charm and 
variety to the coming season. 


POLO COATS 


Those dashing new models for town and country 
wear, Top Coats that are correct for all sorts of 
occasions, Between-Season Coats of Bolivia 
and Evora in advance styles that will be worn 
all Summer for cool evenings in the mountains 
or at the beaches, and that are so comfortable 
now. 


1. new Spring Coats in the smart raglan 


NEW COAT WRAPS 


Elaborate and beautiful for evening or formal 
daytime wear, some enriched with Summer furs; 
Coat Wraps of similar types with just the smart 
suggestion of sleeves, and the graceful draped 
collars and cape effects. 





Silk Duvetyn, Peachbloom, Satin, Tricolette, Laine 
Brocade, Tricotine, Fan-Ta-Si, Frisette, Chatoyant, 
Evora, Bolivia, Toile de Laine, Covert, Polo Cloth, 
Camels’ Hair, Wool Jersey Cloths, Irish Friezes, 
English Mixtures. 


$39.50 to $425.00 





Store closes at 5 P. M. 


Lord & Taylor 


38th Street Fifth Avenue 39th Street 
New York 




















mum skill. It tried to fit the work to the person or to train the 
person to the work. Are the cities’ charities all so well provided 
for that willing hands that knitted for the war could not be used 
now if a suitable use for their work were shown to them? If 
there should be need for such work how could it be found by an 
earnest worker? And, even more important, there is this reser- 
voir of youth that ought to be helped, directed and stimulated by 
some chance of personal, constructive work if it is to be stirred 
as the war stirred it. Some appeal must be made to it that im- 
presses a real need and calls for personal touch and responsibility. 
It ‘is the personal touch of human need that carries an ephemera! 
inspiration through the drudgery that alone brings results. 

Should there not be a bureau established in every communit 
to which a worker could go and learn what there is most need 
ing to be done and what she can be fitted to do?’ Here chari 
ties could send in appeals for assistance and these calls for hel; 
could be well filled. Women registered for work suited to thei 
abilities during the war, but every city must have needs just a 
pressing and that could be just as easily filled if the need wer 
shown to be as real. What real help could be given to a young 
applicant by a personally conducted trip with a friend’s interes 
and enthusiasm to launch the new venture! A feeling that i 
difficulty there was help to be counted upon and that because on« 
did not succeed in being a teacher it was no reason one might 
not become something else just as useful. 

It is undoubtedly true that much of this youthful ardor is not 
going to be lasting, that the young have yet to learn that nothing 
of real value is accomplished in an instant or without hard work. 
that a sense of responsibility is an essential for success and that 
it is singularly lacking in places where it should be abundant. 
There was a glamour over the war work that is not to be found 
in the work of every day affairs. There are many would-be 
workers who think and say they want to do something but what 
shall they do, who are not willing to do the drudgery that they 
would do for the war, and so do nothing. If they are sincere in 
their desire they must remember that drudgery and be willing 
to apply it in some new direction, holding up before themselves 
the ultimate goal to carry them through the dull details that must 
precede results. 

Shall a young woman who says, “ Here I have two good hands, 
two good feet and plenty of strength and energy simply going to 
waste, but what can I do with them,” be unanswered? 

ETHEL GREENOUGH HOLMEs. 


. . . ; 
Antis Swinging Into Line 

T is pleasant to see the sensible and patriotic way in which 
I some of the anti-suffragists are accepting the inevitable, and 
preparing to do their duty as good citizens when they shall have 
a vote. In the Ward 19 League of Women Voters, just organ- 
ized in Boston, three of the officers are women who up to the 
present time have opposed equal suffrage. 

Many women who have never been suffragists are attending 
the citizenship classes. -One of them.came up to Mrs. Ida Porter 
Boyer the other day, after the citizenship lesson, and said to her, 
“| want you to know that I am an anti.” 

Mrs. Boyer answered, “ There is no such thing any longer. 
Every woman now is either a patriot or a slacker.” 

The anti-suffragists have been saying for many years that if 
they ever had the ballot “thrust upon them” they should feel it 
their duty to use it. Now some of them are proving their sin- 
cerity and are making good. 


A. S. &. 
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An Important Child 

UCH newspaper notice has come in the United States to 
M the one child who may legally be employed for more than 
8 hours a day. Even this one exempted individual can be so 
employed only in the Atherton Mills of Charlotte, North Carolina. 
This privileged individual was granted his exemption from the 
Federal Child Labor Tax Law by Judge James E. Boyd through 
an injunction preventing the employer of the child from dis- 
charging him or limiting his hours of work. To all interested 
in children, this will be a gratifying piece of news, for it had 
been generally thought that Judge Boyd’s decision affected the 
employment of minors in the entire western judicial district of 
North Carolina. 

In a letter to the National Child Labor Committee, Miss Nila 
F. Allen, head of the Child Labor Tax Division of the Treasury 
Department says: 

“Unlike the situation under the Federal Child Labor Law, 
declared unconstitutional June 3, 1918, the injunction secured in 
the case of the Federal Child Labor Tax Law applied only to the 
employment of one child in the Atherton Mills, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

“The Child Labor Tax Law has been and is being enforced 
in all sections of the country, including the Western Judicial 
District of North Carolina.” 

It should be remembered that the Federal Child Labor Tax 
Law applies only to mines, quarries, factories and similar estab- 
lishments. It is estimated that 85 per cent of the working children 
in this country are in industries not covered by the law. 


The Price of Shoes 


HE Governor of Massachusetts lately appointed a Commis- 
mission on the necessaries of life to investigate the H. C. 
of L. 

Some of the main points of its report have already been made 

public, although the whole report was not ready for distribution 
in printed form. The Commission, it may be said in passing, 
was a conservative body, and was not expected to be very drastic 
in its findings. Yet it reports that the increased cost of shoes is 
due mainly to the boosting of prices by the big packers and the 
big manufacturers, not by the retailers. The increased cost of 
labor is the smallest item in the advance. 
_ According to the Commission, the price of hides is settled 
mainly by the packers. When the government control of leather 
was taken off, more than a year ago, such a wave of speculation 
in leather followed as doubled the cost in six months, 

The report shows that the cost of manufacturing an average 
pair of shoes advanced 185 per cent from 1913 to 1919. This 
was due solely to the increase in cost of upper leather, which 
advanced from 73 cents per pair in 1913 to $3.52 in 1919, an 
advance of 382 per cent. There was an increase. of 91 per cent 
in the cost of leather for the insole and heel, 75 per cent in labor 
¢ost, and 151 per cent in all other costs. 

The percentage of manufacturers’ gross profit on cost of manu- 
facture averaged 9.82 in 1913 and 11.2 in 1919. “In percentage 
this is a small gain,” the Commission says, “ but in actual money 
it is nearly three times as much as in 1913. From the annual 
statements received, it would appear that some manufacturers 
have made very large profits.” 

. Most of the retailers are said to be getting little more net profit 
than in 1913. They have had to pay for shoes an average of 161 
per cent more than in 1913, vet their average advance to the 
public has been only 154 per cent. 

The Commission says that the packers have put up the price of 
hides much more than they have the price of meat. 

These facts are taken from the summary of the Commission’s 


. 


report published in the Boston Globe of February 25. A. S. B. 
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FAMOUS BEAUTIES 


Beatrice Dakin—whose loveliness equals her 
grace in the “tripping of the light fantastic 
toe” delights in the picturesque possibilities 
of the versatile MALLINSON SILKS, 
especially the colorful Indestructible Voile. 


Equally ‘‘famous beauties’’ are the new 


MALL NSONS 


Silks de Luxe 


DEW-KIST PUSSY WILLOW 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
In plain colors and new prints 


KUMSI-KUMSA CHINCHILLA SATIN THISLDU 
NEWPORT CORD DREAM CREPE 
FISHER-MAID KHAKI-KOOL KLIMAX SATIN 
ROSHANARA CREPE | 

[All trade-mark names} | 

| 





By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing apparel al the better 
Garment Departments and Class Shops 





Look for the name MALLINSON on the seloage 






H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
“The New Silks First” 









Madison Avenue 


31st Street 


NEW YORK 


NE 
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Delightful Interpretations 
of Easter Modes in 


Suits and Gowns 


Grace the Salons of “McCreery’s” 


Here will be found the cap- 
tivating Eton Suit in the 
smartest styles evolved this 
Season; Suits in finger-tip 
length, revealing odd, tinseled 
waistcoats or strictly tailored 
effects; and novelty models 
of exceeding beauty. 


59.50 to 295.00 


As to Gowns, there are be- 
ruffled styles of crispy Taf- 
feta, flaunting bouffants, 
basques and bustles; models 
of classic beauty fashioned of 
new weaves in Tricollette and 
Crepe; lovely creations of 
Satin and Crepe Meteor and 
airy fluttering frocks of 
Flowered and Plain Georg- 
ette Crepe, Lace, Nets and 
Tricotine. 


38.00 to 225.00 


James McCreery & Co. 


34th Street 


\ 
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Opportunities for Women 


(Continued from page 1041) 
women graduates, it is said; therefore the Oxford women’s col- 
leges and Newnham and Girton at Cambridge cannot begin to 
accommodate all who wish to matriculate. 

Ruskin College, Oxford—the working men’s university— 
which has hitherto been open only to men of the industrial move- 
ment has now opened to women, and a working hotel will be 
established immediately. 

In the meanwhile Columbia Law School, New York city, is 
still digging in its heels and excluding women—the only depart- 
ment of the university now closed to them. 

“ That engaging survival of immobility and masculine grouch,” 
the New York Tribune gaily dubs it, and apostrophizes its change- 
less impenetrability. ‘Ours is a city of restless change—Few 
enough stones are left to perpetuate the years of the Centennial. 
Here is at least a hall of thought that maintains unimpaired the 
essence of those admirable years. To hear of it is to hear the 
horse-car tinkle upon our streets ggain and see the Mary Powell 
churn upriver once more. By all means let these excellent side- 
wheelers of the Columbia School of Law pursue their proud 
course unswerving and unassailed.”’ 


Women in Medicine 

R. MELANIE LAPINSKA has exploded the prevalent 
D idea that the woman doctor suddenly sprang into existence 
about half a century ago. With a breadth of reference and 
charm of language she tells in French, in her Histoire des Femmes 
Médécins, the story of “ The woman doctor through the ages,” 
and shows the good and practical work done by woman. This 
has been very slightly touched upon by writers who, with one or 
two exceptions, never fail to extol the male doctor to the skies. 
One such exception is Sir Samuel Rush Merrick, a well-known 
lawyer and antiquarian, who, writing about 1820 on “ Costume,” 
shows a picture taken from an ancient coin of a Druidess in the 
full canonicals of her office, proving that even then she had equal 
rank with a Druid as a priest, law-giver and physician. Chancery 
lawyers also know that many estates in former years (particularly 
in the West of England and round Archerfield) were held on con- 
dition of providing so many pots of precious salve a year to the 
Lord of the Manor by the woman physician holding the demense. 

The woman doctor also had the right of being addressed and 
spoken of as Domina (Lady). She is so alluded to in many an- 
cient documents. This custom obtains to this very day in the 
border counties, where a woman known for her kindness in look- 
ing after her poorer neighbors during their illnesses, etc., always 
has the brevet rank of “Lady,” honoris causa, by the whole 
country-side, rich and poor, gentle and simple, without any recog- 
nized patent of nobility. 

Dr. Melanie Lapinska may be seen every day at the British 
Museum, busy with her researches. The fact of her being quite 
blind makes this the more remarkable; but aided by a marvellous 
memory and the assistance of her secretary, she has carried on a 
most exhaustive research into the archives. A Pole by birth, 
and like most of her nation a marvellous linguist, she frequently 
lectures in English on the woman doctor, on sleep and dreams, 
and on other psychic subjects. At these lectures many of the 
heads of the English medical profession are present and take the 
greatest interest in her work. 

The late Professor Osler intended writing an introduction to 
the English edition of L’Histoire, which Dr. Lapinska is shortly 
bringing out. Lady Muir MacKenzie translated a little of the 


original edition early in 1914, which gained the prize for litera- 
This certainly gives Mme. 


ture from the French Academy. 
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Lapinska front rank amongst women, and delights those who 
wish to see their own sex take its proper place amongst pioneers 
in discoveries. 

Professor Pasteur, it should be added, never forgot that he 
owed his system of sterilization to watching his cook boil her 
soups. Many ancient cookery books, notably that of the Countess 
of Kent, contain medical receipts and formulas, dissertations on 
the properties of herbs, which prove that there was a very prac- 
tical knowledge of medicaments amongst many more women than 
might have been expected. 

Amy ADAMS. 


“Humanity on the March” 


Will Yeu March with It? 


HAT do you know about police women? Have you ever 
W given a thought as to whether your community could look 
after its girls any better than it does now? 

The police woman is no longer an experiment—she is a fixture 
and she is crying out to be taken seriously, not as a joke for the 
comic supplements. She is not a joke. She has become a respon- 
sible and necessary factor in public protection. 

In New York city the action of Commissioner Enright in seek- 
ing protection and permanent tenure of office for twenty-five 
women, who had served in the police reserves during the war, 
and ignoring the claims of the duly constituted police matrons to 
the same protection, is an evidence of the general attitude towards 
this growing section of the police of the country. Reaction of the 
public towards them has been sequential: first, surprise; then 
amusement, then sentimental acceptance. But it is only of late 
that real standards and genuine protective measures have been 
worked out. 

In order to placate the indignant New York matrons, Senator 
Edward J. Dowling has introduced a bill into the New York 
Legislature to give the matrons the status of police women with 
civil service and pension privileges equal to those of male mem- 
bers of the uniformed force. 

This is in line with what police women’s self respect demands. 
If they are to perform high grade services to the community, they 
must be considered as officials in good and regular standing. 

Some months ago the Woman Citizen published an account of 
the signal services performed by the Woman’s Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Police Department of Washington, D. C. Now 
comes this cordial response from that organization: “ Our work 
and the idea of the Woman’s Bureau as a unit in the Police De- 
partment has been endorsed by Congress, not without your help. 
They have raised our salaries from $1320 to $1700, with the 
privilege of a raise to $1900 within the first three years of service 
when efficient work is being done.” 

This is where the woman police movement takes its stand,— 
first of all to be counted as a legitimate unit of the police depart- 
ment; second, to demand civil service and commensurate pay. 
To gain these ends promptly and thus keep up the right standards 
for police women, other bureaus similar to that of Washington 
are in contemplation in Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Reading, 
Pittsburgh and other cities. 

The idea of a standardized police force of women is now inter- 
national. The International Association of Women Police, Mrs. 
Mina C. Van Winkle, president, has an office in the District 
Building of Washington, D. C., and has sent out a questionnaire 
to all police chiefs and policewomen in the hope of collecting 
information which will raise the servce to its proper plane. A 
review of this questionnaire must give a jolt to every civic 


(Continued on page 1048) 
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minded woman and man, who will have to acknowledge how little 
he knows about the problems raised. Most of them are those 
which many people, even the righteous minded, religious; 
neglect. 

“What,” asks question 22, “is the usual method of dealing 
with the following type of delinquents: First offender, missing 
girl, incorrigible, prostitute, suspected of venereal disease, preg 
nant girl and unmarried mother, charity girl?” Tragedies aris 
ing from these delinquencies are incidents in every place from th 
metropolis to a rural four-corners ; but how many citizens have 
any constructive notions about them. 

“What are the special problems in your community?” relent 
lessly pursues the questionnaire. 

“Do you know? 

“Are the policewomen organized in a woman’s bureau, with 
a woman as their chief directly responsible to the Chief of 
Police? If not, why not?” The last question seems inescapable. 

This year the National Conference of Social Work will take 
place in New Orleans, Louisiana, in April. There will be a 
Policewoman’s Section at this conference with the following 
suggestions for discussion: 

1. The reasons for a Woman's Bureau within a Police De- 
partment, with a’ woman director responsible to the Chief of 
Police and supervising all service for women and girls. 

2. Co-operation between the policewomen and the local social 
agencies, both public and private. 

3. Voluntary probation in a Woman’s Bureau. 

4. Standards of education and training for the policewoman. 

5. Necessary standards in case work as applied to the police- 
women’s investigations. 

6. Co-operation within the Police Department between the 
precincts and the policewomen. 

7. The school for the policewoman, in addition to her educa 
tion and training in social work (in Washington it includes lec- 
tures on History of Local Government, Police History, Organi- 
zation of the Courts, Patrol, Arrest, Observation, 
Gambling, Prostitution, Methods for Detection of Vice Condi- 
tions, Detection of Crime, Hackers and Procurers, Mental Case 
Work, Narcotics, Social Case Work and Investigation, Identifi- 
cation, Juvenile Delinquency, Co-operation with Juvenile Court, 
Child Labor, Department Details, talks by leaders in private and 
public social agencies and general protective work for girls). 

Mrs. Van Winkle’s final appeal to those who are interested in 
the Bureau’s existence is to “ Please send names and addresses 


Law of 


of all policewomen known to you.” 

The National Conference of Social Work at which the police- 
woman question will receive special attention is a voluntary 
organization of forty-six years standing. Its president is Owen 
R. Lovejoy, general secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. On its executive board are men and women from all 
over the country. “It exists to facilitate discussion of the prob- 
lems and methods of practical human improvement, to increase 
the efficiency of agencies, institutions devoted to this cause and 
to disseminate information.” It is international in its scope and 
alliances. 





Important Announcement 


The International Woman Suffrage 
Congress Called for Madrid in May 
Has Been Changed to Geneva. 


TIME: JUNE 6 TO 12 
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Picking on the Packers, or, the 
Packers’ Pickings 


HE women of the United States are keenly interested in the 

high cost of food, and many of them are wondering 
whether the measures taken with the great meat packing com- 
panies by the government are really likely to bring it down, 

The meat packers have been ordered, among other things, to 
segregate from their food business the many other lines of busi- 
ness into which they have gone. An interesting light is thrown 
upon this subject by a printed circular sent out a few months ago 
by an active dealer in the stock of the packers, A. F. Dow & Co. 
It reads in part: 


66Q\WIFT & CO. appears to us like that most delightful fruit, 

S a ‘ peach,’ 

“ We might suggest that the ‘ pith’ or seed part of the fruit is 
the packing industry, which is represented in the public mind by 
the name Swift & Co., while the delightful part of the fruit is 
represented by the various subsidiaries of Swift & Co., which 
were primarily entered into to dispose of the by-products of that 
concern. The writer confesses that he does not know how far 
that phase of their business has been carried, but he does know 
that it has been carried sufficiently far to prove most profitable 
for the company and its stockholders. 

‘““ Now the questions facing the Swift & Co.’s present and pros 
pective stockholders are: Will the segregations of the various 
‘ompanies continue to be made by the management of Swift & 
Co., and, if those segregations are made, will they prove to be 
profitable for the stockholders ? 

“We are convinced that the segregations will continue to be 
made, first, because they have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by the segregations ; second, because it is evidenced that that 
is the policy of the management, and, third, because there con- 
tinues to be a sentiment in the Congressional corridors to * pick ’ 
on the big packers, therefore it behooves them to distribute their 
choicest assets before that aggression becomes harmful to their 
financial interests or cripples their successful operation, 

“ This attitude of ‘ picking ’ on the packers seems to be that of 
making them ‘the goat.’ You do not hear anything about the 
interests which control the other commodities, for instance, those 
interests that have forced the price of clothing up to such an 
extravagant state. 

“It would seem, therefore, as though the logical thing for such 
an able management as Swift & Co. has demonstrated itself to be 
in the past, would be to put its house in such good order that it 
could hand over to the political interests, if they continue to 
want it, the packing end of the business, buf stripped of all those 
profitable ‘ by-product ° enterprises. 

“ Therefore, following out the smile, if Swift & Co. continue 
their segregations they will be disposing of the ‘meat’ of the 
peach, and then hand over to the Government (when they insist 
upon having it) the ‘ pith’ of the peach, which represents the 
packing interests, and which is reported to be the least profitable, 
which would present a real problem for government management 
to handle in a profitable manner, for they could not well assure 
this without guaranteeing to maintain the present 8 per cent 
dividend. 

“From the above you will note that it is our opinion that segre- 
gations will continue to be ,mage by Swift & Co. as rapidly as 
possible, and possibly the present agitation may cause them to 
make those distributions faster than originally planned. 

“The meat of this ‘ peach’ is divided into sections and classi- 
fied in part as follows: 


Results. 
Already segregated, basis 


New Name. 
Libby, McNeil & 


partments Libby 


“ Branch. 

‘Canning De- 
$10 to stockholders, present 
market $28; net profit to 
stockholders $18 plus divi 


dends 


ce a 4 . F ¢ " - - 
South American Swift Interna- Already segregated, basis 


and Australian — cional $15 to stockholders, present 


Departments market $58, net profit: to 
stockholders $43 plus div1 


dends 


National Leather 


partment Co. 


‘Leather De- \lready segregated, basis 
two shares at $1o to stock 
holders, present market 
$18, two shares equal 3536 
which cost $20, net profit 


S16 


Py HE circular names, as departments which are likely to be 
] segregated, the Canadian packing departments, the Ham 
mond Packing Co., the Wool, Soap, Chemical, Butter and Fer 
tilizer departments, and the Car Fines, * not to mention a world 
of others.” 

The circular goes on to cite the big profits made, sometimes So 
per cent, and to urge its readers to buy the stock without delay. 

\s long ago as October 18, 1919, A. F. Dow & Co. sent out ; 
circular in regard to Swift & Co., which said, in part 

* From the information given to us we are confident that there 
will be another ‘ melon,’ either in the form of a stock dividend or 
the segregation of some of the subsidiaries.”’ 


x SB 
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of secu- outstanding exception is the ex- 
rities tremely low price at which many 
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Correspondence 
Concerning the W. C. 


To the Editor of the Woman CitTIzEN: 

Y long interest in equal suffrage has 
M created a desire for steady and reliable 
information on the subject, and this the Woman 
Citizen splendidly supplies. So, in renewing my 
personal subscription to the paper, I would add 
a word of appreciation for the excellent articles 
which your pen is presenting for the instruction 
—yes, that is the word—of women who are vo- 
ters and those who soon will be voting. 

Unionville, Conn. Ciara T. SAGE. 
To the Editor of the Woman Citizen: 

HAVE had an envelope on my desk for 
I some days, meaning to write to you with 
my own hand to tell you how fine a number I 
think the Woman Citizen of February 28 was. 
It has a quality of verve and general go that is 
well worth recording, I think. I send my hear- 
tiest congratulations to you and your associates 
upon the outcome of the Chicago meeting. 

I also send special congratulations to Mrs. 
Catt and her most able lieutenants upon the 
steady progress indicated by the calling home 
of Senator Bloch of West Virginia. It looks 
to me as if Connecticut and Virginia would 
have to trail on at the end finally. It has been 
a superb campaign, with the association entitled 
to all the’ credit for the marvelous generalship 
and statesmanship and political genius of very 
highest order. GeorGeE Foster PEAsopy. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


St. Paul 

To the Editor of the Woman CITIzen: 
OUR “Double Crossing St. 
Paul,” is pretty pat. During the last New 
York suffrage campaign I gave 131 Sunday ser- 
mons On woman suffrage in seventeen months 
and I tried always to pay my respects to St. 

Paul’s big and generous heart. 

You might have mentioned Phebe, a minister 
of the church at Cenchrea, whom he told the 
“in whatsoever she 


editorial, 


to assist 
It is true the English trans- 
but that iden- 


Roman church 
hath need of you.” 
lation says “ Phebe, a servant,” 
tical Greek word, every time it is applied to a 
man, was translated “minister.” St. Paul was 
The translators who lived 1600 years 
In the 


all right. 
after could not quite keep up with him. 
same passage he mentions Priscilla as a woman 
whose work is known on two continents and 
calls Junia an apostle. 

However, I must take issue with one state- 
ment that you probably did not mean to be quite 
sO sweeping as you made it, i. e., that no male 
preacher ever forgot St. Paul’s advice about 
women’s silence in the churches. When I think 
of the 130 odd pulpits I have filled, some in 
small churches, some in the largest churches in 
large cities, and remember how I occupied some 
of them against the protests of the big support- 
ers of the church and how their ministers bade 
me Godspeed and often stood up after I was 
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(Twenty-eight countries in all.) 


* Electoral Reform Bill as passed granted suf- 
frage to widows who have not re-married and 
mothers of soldiers killed in battle, or civilians 
shot by Germans. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Women Were Granted Full Suffrage 
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(Utah by territorial enactment in 1870. 
Utah women voted for 18 years under 
this grant. Suffrage was taken from 
Utah women by congressional enactment 
in 1888, Utah being still a ward of Con- 
gress. In November, 1895, suffrage was 
restored to women by the passage of the 
new Utah state constitution, which Presi- 
dent Cleveland signed Jan. 4, 1896.) 
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Women Voters of the World! 


There are approximately one hundred million 
Women voters in the world today. Seventeen and a 
half million of them in 30 states have the right to 
vote for the next president of the United States. 
This includes Texas and Arkansas, where women 
have only primary suffrage. 
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through and waxed much fierier than I on the 
theme of “ women’s rights,’ I want to pass my 
little tribute over to these followers of St. Paul. 
FRANKIE GRIFFIN MERSON. 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 


St. Paul Vindicated 


To the Editor of the Woman CiTIzEN: 

N your first page editorial March 13 you 
I quote from a New York editor, “St. Paul 
was the original anti-suffragist. If he were 
alive today he would doubtless approve of the 
action by West Virginia’s Legislature, which 
withholds ratification of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

I wish to assure you that Paul is alive today 
and that he does not approve the action of th« 
West Virginia Legislature. He believes thor- 
oughly, with all other sane men, in perfect 
equality between men and women. Under in- 
spiration Paul taught equality between male and 
female in the church. When he spoke trom 
himself his Oriental education asserted its su- 
premacy and he proclaimed the subjugation of 
women. 

My assertion that Paul lives again, and knows 
that he lives, may startle you, and you doubt- 
less may be incredulous, I am sure, however, 
that I am giving you facts that will eventually 
be accepted by people everywhere. 

A READER. 

March 15, 1920. 

[We do not know by what means “A 
Reader” has heard from St. Paul, but we are 
glad West Virginia finally did what he and “all 


other sane men” must approve.—Enbs. |] 


To the Editor of “Tut Woman Citizen”: 

HE allusions to St. Paul in your last week’s 
T issue raige some interesting points. Did 
he ever forbid women to make addresses in 
Church? That is not at all clear. True, he 
does say (1 Cor. xiv. 34) “Let your women keep 
silence in the churches, for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak”, but elsewhere in the same 
letter (1 Cor. xi. 5) he also says: “Every woman 
that prayeth or prophesieth with her head un- 
covered dishonoreth her head”. If this does not 
mean the fact and the right of women to pray 
and prophesy (i. e. preach) it is hard to know 
what it can mean. How then can these two 
commands be reconciled? Very easily, accord- 
ing to some commentators. In the sentence “it 
is not permitted unto them te speak”, the Greek 
word here translated “speak” (Aa\ew) is one 
which is frequently instead rendered “chatter’ 
or “babble”. That that is its real meaning here 


seems likely when we look at the next verse: 


‘Pediforme” 


Cs 


When writing 


“And if they will learn anything let them ask 
their husbands at home; for it is a shame fo1 
women to speak in the church”. Cannot we im- 
agine the scene? Eager, uneducated women, ex- 
cited by the strange things they see and hear, 
whisper and nudge their husbands,—“Tell me 
what he means”, “Who is that?” and so on, 
creating an atmosphere of restlessness and chat- 
ter, which the Apostle naturally deprecates. 

We must remember too that his command 
was not even of general application. “Let not 
your women speak”, he says, that is, the women 
of Corinth, the most corrupt and dissolute city 
of the time, where the position of women was 
so debased that the very word “to live at Cor- 
inth” (Kopw6 wa fe6ac) was used as a slang 
equivalent for “to commit fornication”. 

In recalling these facts to your readers, | 
should like at the same time to enter a gentle 
protest against your sweeping condemnation of 
the Episcopal Church. I myself have personal 
knowledge of two women who have preached in 
an Episcopal Cathedral in this country, and I 
have no reason to suppose that they are isolated 
examples. And even in the Church of England 
at least one woman, Miss Edith Picton-Turber- 
ville, has preached from the pulpit of a parish 
church. 

Moreover, may I point out that it is not only 
the members of the Episcopal or the Roman 
Church, but ti uembers of all churches who 
pick out fre:n ike body of Christian ethical 
teaching just these oa-:4- which happen to 
suit themselves? Huw mics +! 1° quote, or 
even remember, the truth pressed home again 
and again by the Founder of our religion, that 
the riches of this world are not only undesirable 
for us but actually harmful; and that every hu- 
man soul is of equal worth and equally precious 
in His sight, whether it be the soul of German, 
of Jew, of Bolshevik or I. W. W. or negro-— 
or the soul of the pious and comfortable and 
enlightened ? A. T. Lapp. 


Middletown, Conn. 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


| The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women | 
in each city or community throughout | 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pieasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 











“ Pediforme ” shoes are absolutely necessary for 
foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels 
broad toes and perfect weight distribution. En 
dorsed by highest authorities everywhere. A shoe 
that has proven itself worthy of the name 
America’s most popular shoe. 


36 W. 36th Street, New York City 
224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














OU are quite likely to meet 
some of your friends in the 
Women’s Room of The Columbia 
Trust Company. As you have 
probably heard, we are sometimes 
called the official Suffrage Bank. 


COLUMBIA 


TRUST 





FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET 
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PROTECT YOUR HAT 


Waterproof 





Pat. 1919 
BUY A STOP-A-DROP HAT SHIELD 


In automobiling, traveling or storms. A practical, 
handy article. easily carried, easily adjusted. Folds 
up and fits into your pocket. Made of a grey rub- 
berized material with snaps for fastening under chin 
or behind head. 

Insure your hat against damage. Order now 

Postpaid $1.50 
STOP-A-DROP HAT SHIELD CO. 
1418 East 50th St. Chicago, Ill. 














L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 
Established 1848 
GOWNS, MILLINERY, COATS, FURS | 
__FIFTH AVENUE AT 46th STREET _ | 
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Adventures in Citizenship 


VOTING machine established in the 
A vestibule of Christ Church Parish House, 
Hartford, Connecticut, is a new way of showing 
how good citizenship and religion should sup- 
port each other. It used to be true that one had 
to be a member of a church in New England 
to be a voter. Now it is the other way around, 
it seems that being a voter is of importance to 


the church. 

Christ Church Parish House has opened its 
door to the Hartford County Citizenship In- 
stitute, March 24-26. A part of the teaching 
of this school will be based on the learn-by- 
doing pedagogic system. The actual method of 
operating a voting machine will be demon- 
strated. Or if the seeker after knowledge hap- 
pens to live in the county where ballot boxes 
are in use, the attendant who will be in con- 
stant attention, will carefully explain the ballot 
box system and sample ballots will be pro- 
vided so that each one may experiment. 

The Institute, all sessions of which are open 
to the public, will be held under the direction 
of the Citizenship Department of the Connecti- 
cut Woman Suffrage Association and will be 
financed by money raised by Hartford County 
in the citizenship campaign held last spring. 

The purpose of the Institute as announced by 
the placards distributed by the Publicity Com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Edward F. Dustin is 
chairman, is to study the machinery of govern- 
ment, public health, child welfare, education, 
women in industry, and international responsi- 
bilities. Speakers of state and national prom- 
inence will be announced later. 

The machinery of government will be ex- 
plained in lectures to be given each morning 
from 11:30 to 12:30 by Mrs. Nancy M. Schoon- 
maker, director of citizenship for New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
Mrs. Schoonmaker has just returned from Ver- 
mont where she has heen conducting a confer- 
ence similar to the one planned for Hartford. 
Her lectures will cover Town and County Gov- 
ernment, City Government, National Govern- 
ment, and Political Parties and Elections. 

The Institute will hold three sessions on the 


IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 
All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 








Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 




















See Announcement on 

page 1031 with regard 

to delay of one week in 

beginning citizenship 
course 








24th and 25th and two on the 26th. The Smith 


College Endowment Fund Committee will 
serve a 60 cent luncheon in the dining room 
of the Parish House each day of the conference. 

The afternoon session of March 24th was 
given over to a discussion of Educational Sys- 
tems with the object of making entirely clear 
to women the one issue on which they are now 
entitled ‘to vote. A speaker of state-wide ex- 
perience discussed “General Education.” Or- 
ganization of schools in Hartford County, with 
emphasis on the Hartford district school sys- 
tem, was presented by a member of the 
Hartford Board of Education and a speaker 
of equal authority then explained the public high 
school system of the state. An open forum was 
also conducted at the close of the addresses, 
when an opportunity was afforded for questions 
to be asked and answered. The last two ad- 
dresses and the open forum occurred late in 
the afternoon in order that teachers and _ busi- 
ness women might have an opportunity to hear 
this discussion. Hartford women who just 
enrolled as school voters were especially in- 
vited to attend this meeting in order that they 
might clearly understand the one issue on which 
they are now entitled to vote. 

Americanization, Child Welfare, and Women- 
in-Industry will be subjects for discussion for 
the other afternoon sessions. Authoritative 
speakers will be provided for each of these sub- 
jects. 

A speaker of 
name will be announced later, will address one 


Connection 


national importance, whose 


of these meetings on “Woman's 


With the International Situation,” in the other 


evening a symposium on health, education, and 
social relief will be conducted by men and 
women prominent in each of these fields. An 
opportunity for discussion and questions will 
be given. 

Mrs. C. E. A. Winslow, of New Haven. is 
chairman of the State Citizenship Commitice, 
Mrs. Harrison B. Freeman is chairman of the 
Institute Committee and is assisted by Mrs 
C. M. Gallup, chairman of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee, Mrs. E. F. 
Publicity Committee, and Mrs. Louis Midd 


brook, chairman of the Attendance Committ 


Dustin, chairman of the 


The Civic Play 

F “the play’s the thing,” how much more is 
I the civic play the thing! Is not Mr. Daven- 
port’s efforts to present civic plays now at that 
stage of persecution which proclaims them as 
the coming success? 

One of the series of civic plays undertaken | 
the St. Louis League of Women Voters is 
reproduction of Miss Anthony’s arrest and trial 
for the crime of trying to vote. The Trial is thi 
work of Mary E. Bulkley. It adheres vei 
closely to the historic accounts as preserved i: 
local archives at Rochester, New York. 

The characters are Judge Ward Hunt, Hor 
atio Seymour, Roscoe Conkling, two sheriffs 
twelve jurors, the prosecuting attorney, Richard 
Crowell, the defendant’s counsel, Judge Henry 
Selden and John Vanvoorhis, witnesses, various 
women, and Susan B. Anthony. The time is 
1873. The scenes are two: the first in the gar 
den of Judge Hunt, the second in the Court 


Room at Canandaigua. 


Citizenship Manual 
OME good features appertain to a small 
Manual of American Citizenship published by 
the American Tract Society. As this is primar 
ily designed for foreigners, it is excellently sim- 
ple. It begins with the resources and geography 
of the United States and continues with several 
brief chapters of history—one with a map show- 


ing the expansion of the country by purchase. 
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RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
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CLASSIC DANCING 


47 West 72nd Street New York City 
Telephone: Columbus 6212 


Private Lessons Classes © Normal Courses 





ROSETTA O’NEILL 


CLASSIC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


DANCING 


“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” — Mrs. Vernen Castle 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Simple chapters on naturalization, public 


health, 


designed for moral and religious, as well as 


every day laws follow. As the manual 
political education, its final chapters on elemen- 
tary Christianity may not be suitable for every 


purpose. 


A New Field 


HE April number of the Missouri State 
be de- 


voted to the history of the suffrage movement 


Historical Society Review will 


in Missouri. Women who have been prominent 

au making this history will write parts of it, 
ach the part she knows best. 
The following table of contents bespeaks an 
nteresting number: 

Foreword—Mrs. Emily Newell Blair 

Early Beginnings—1867-97—Mrs. Wm. C. For- 
dyce 

“Middle Ages”—1910-14—Mrs. Robert Atkinson 

Part of St. 1914-19—Mrs. E. M. 
Grossman 

Making Suffrage Sentiment—Mrs. 
Nab Miller 

Presidential Suffrage Bill—Miss Marie B. Ames 

State Work—1916-17—Mrs. John R. Leighty 

Ratification, Citizenship School and League of 
Women Voters—Mrs. George Gellhorn 

“Carry On” St Frederick Blaine 
Clark 

Congressional Work—Mrs. Chas. 

The Missouri Voman—Mary Semple Scott 


M. Blanche Townsend 


Expression Acting 
Public Speaking 


Studio: 13 Gramercy Park, New York 


Louis League 


Walter Mc- 


Louis—Mrs. 


Passmore 
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ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


A standard woman’s college for the education 
of the individual. Degrees of B. A., ew 
B. S. in Secretarial Work, Home Economics, 
and Social Service Work. A five-year course 
leading to B. A. with diploma in Music. 
Member of North Central Association and of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
WM. A. MADDOX, Ph. D., Presiden 








Box 44 Rockford, Tilinois 
SUMMER Professional 
Training. Costume De- 
sign; Landscape Ar- 
chitecture; Interior 


Decoration, Poster Advertising, Illustration. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Circulars 
Susan F. Bissell, Secy., 2239 Bway., New York 











CULTURED ENGLISH DICTION | 
SPEAKING — VOICE TRAINING | 
Elimination of foreign accents and provincialisms 
MARGUERITE ROBERTSON | 

33 W. 81st St., New York City | 


By appointment enly Telephone Schuyler 6327 
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LEAGUES 
Kansas City—Mrs. John R. Leighty 
Warrensburg—Miss Laura Runyon 
Columbia—M rs. Rosa Russell Ingels 


St. Louis Business Women’s League—Miss 
Florence Weigle 

Miss Mary Semple Scott, editor of the Mis- 
Woman, has Floyd 


secretary of the Historical Society, 


souri been invited by Mr. 
Shoemaker, 
to collect and edit the articles for this number. 

This is an example which might profitably be 


followed by other state historical associations 


now that the suffrage struggle has emerged 


from the stage of controversy and become a 
part of the history of the country. The move- 
ment is rich in sociological material and rami- 
political science 


fies into the development of 


in America. Its glowing personalities make 


colorful possibilities for the historian and 


essayist, even for the poet. 


Selected Articles 
student of current questions 


NE need the ; ! 
meets at every turn is that of assemblages 


in shape to use. This is a 
need the Del Handbook Series (H. W. 
Wilson & Company, New York) 
Selected Articles on the Employment of Wo- 
men is a case 
Edna D. 


collected 


of recent material 
vater’s 
tries to meet. 
in point. Within a small com- 
Bullock and Julia E. 


articles on the 


pass, Johnsen 


have here about forty 


subject suggested, taken from current magazines 


and written by various contemporary experts. 

With the articles quoted is given a bibliogra- 
phy from which the busy worker may select 
such supplementary material as the occasion de- 


mands. 


Lot’s Wife in Mississippi 
ISSISSIPPIANS, still 


arouse the 


arguing that ‘de 


sun do move,” humorous 


comment of the Texas, Laredo, Times; for in 


Texas, men have outgrown the Rev. Jasper’s 


philosophy and do not continue to believe that 
flat and 


that man shall be so too. 


the globe is moveless, and demands 


Also, says the Laredo 


Times, the time is past for political candidates 


to advertise themselves as ‘rough rucks” and 


“hill-billies’—modes of appealing to the elec- 


torate which two gubernatorial candidates in 


Mississippi have tried on with success. 


In fact, the Laredo Times doesn’t like the 


behavior of Mississippi in any particular. It 


resents the way that state has recently messed 


up the South in the eyes of the world. ‘“Missis- 


sippi is just now,” it explains, “engaged in show- 


ing the world through the acts of her Legisla- 


ture that she, too, is proud of being ‘ rough.’ 


or dealing with, advertisers please mention 


“The latest act of the Mississippi Legislature 


shows that the chosen representatives of the 


sovereign people of that state are reactionaries 
and are so far behind the procession of modern 
progress that it is doubtful if they will ever 
catch up. 


“The Federal 


already 


Woman Suffrage Amendment, 


which had received the approval of 


twenty-six states, came up before the Legisla- 
ture at Jackson and, according to the news des- 
patch, ‘amid cheers and laughter the lower 
house rejected it.’ 

“They still have the courage of their convic- 
tions—or their acquittals—and they are able to 


laugh when they commit an act which demon- 


strates that they are not impressed by the fate 
‘Looking Back- 


of Lot’s wife, but are still 


ward.’” 





NEW YORK COLLEGE 


‘); OF MUSIC f 
y; 128-130 East 58th Street ss 
, A High School of Music for earnest stu- q 


NY dents; all branches taught by eminent in- () 
J,  structors from beginning to highest perfec- “\ 
(/ tion. Instruction individual All class in- (jf 
*) struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance “ly 
4 on Lectures and Concerts free to students. ( 
«) Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal ‘, 
( Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; 4 
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(! Education y 
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Under the direction of the 
Acerwood Tutoring School 
A BEAUTIFUL private estate with 
acres of pie ns and woodland, providing 
‘an exclusive country home to meet every 
need of seriously handicapped by 
mental and physical limitations Specially 
qualified medical staff Well equipped sani 
torium department for those suffering from 
nervous diseases A specially devised regime 
of entertainment and recreation under skilled 
guidance 
For booklet and 
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Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 


Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 














CAMP * VEGA 


“4 Paradise of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 

— Island for Boys 8 to15 years. Fishing, hunting, 

tennis, d theatricals, canoeing, car- 
pentry. Sone if desired. Four motor boats. Large 
central building with separate sleeping bungalows. 12 
hours from New York City. 

MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Suite C, 121 E. 57th St., New York City. 
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witH A Per YUN-NAN SQUIRREL 


Are Women Inventive? 
HETHER 


other in invention, surely no man would 


man or woman excels the 
ever have got out of a desert by means of cold 
cream. To Mrs. Roy Chapman Andrews must 
be given the credit of the swift ingenuity to 
use her face cream as a motor lubricant. 

The story is told of this inveterate traveller, 








Convenience of Guests 
THE office of the Waldorf- 


Astoria is not merely a 
registration desk and source of 
information. It is the first point 
of contact between the hotel 
and its guests—a contact which 
the management sstrives_ to 
make a courteous and cordial 
one. 


L. M. BOOMER, President 
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Open the year round Chaperonage 
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the wife of a naturalist, who has followed her 
husband’s exploring trips to the back of beyond, 
that when they were traversing the Gobi Desert 
in an automobile, the oil became exhausted. 
As they were far from their base of supplies, 
things looked pretty dark for getting “home,” 
until Mrs. Andrews thought of filling the grease 
cups with face cream. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrews have made exhaustive 
researches in remote lands for the American 
Museum of Natural History. A few years ago 
their line of march lay through China, Yun-nan 
and Thibet. On this trip much of their time 
was spent in remote and isolated places, and in 
canvas homes of their own setting up. 


Organization Notes 


RS. ELLIS A. YOST, of Morgantown, 

chairman of the campaign committee of 
the West Virginia Equal Suffrage Association, 
who directed the long fight for ratification, 
which ended with West Virginia’s victory at 
the extra session, has this to say in the hour 
of triumph: 

“Of course, we are intensely gratified with 
the success of our efforts and cannot adequately 
express our thanks to the legislators who have 
aided us by their votes in securing that for 
which we have so long fought and wished— 
equal suffrage. Their strong support, under 
extremely trying circumstances, confirms the 
faith we had in the men of West Virginia, and 
it is to these men we are glad to owe our politi- 
cal freedom. 

“To our friends, outside of the Legislature, 
who have so unselfishly helped us with an 
energy that was tireless and a loyalty that has 
never wavered, we also owe a debt that can 
never be paid, and to them also we wish to 
express our heartfelt thanks. 

“Mrs. John R. Ruhl, the president of the state 
association, and the members of the ratification 
committee, of which I am chairman, have been 
on the firing line throughout the entire fight 
and have shown a courage and a devotion to 
the cause that must command admiration. No 
one ever had more efficient help or more faith- 
ful supporters. 

“In conclusion, I wish to say, that we women 
advocates of this cause go forth, hoping soon 
to enter upon our duties of equal citizenship, 
with no feeling of malice toward any one, man 
or woman, who opposed us as a question of 
principle, our only feeling being one of the 
deepest gratitude to those who aided us.” 


Suffrage Presidents as Delegates 


ENTUCKY is sending a woman, Mrs. 
John Glover South, ex-president of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association, as one of 
its “big four” to the Republican National Con- 
vention in June. 
From the state of Iowa, Miss Anna B. Law- 
ther of Dubuque, ex-president of the Iowa Equal 


Suffrage Association, will be a delegate to San 
Francisco for the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. 

“Miss Lawther’s appointment comes as a well- 


She will represent the third district. 


earned reward for her great efforts in behalf 
of the cause, and is in recognition of her ability 
as a leader,” says one editorial. 

This was the first state political convention 
attended by Iowa women, and at least one hun- 


dred and fifty were present. 


Personal 

ISS MABEL BOARDMAN of the Red 
Cross has 

twenty-one new electors to the hall of fame. 
With Miss Dr. John Finley, 
head of New York State’s Board of Education ; 
Professor William Roscoe Thayer of Harvard; 
Maurice Meredith Nicholson, 


Elihu Root, Major General Wood and others. 


been appointed among the 


3oardman are 


Francis Egan, 


Twenty great Americans, who have been dead 
ten years, will be elected to the hall of fame, 
New York University, this fall. 
tions occur every five years, therefore this will 


These elec 


be the first ranking of immortals since the war 
Twenty-nine names were inscribed in 1900, when 
the hall was founded; eight in 1905, ten in 1910, 
and nine in 1915. The elections will go o1 
until the year 2,000, when all the 150 panels in 


the hall will be inscribed. 








Centrally located within easy reach 
of New York’s theaters and best shops. 
Two blocks from Pennsylvania Station 
and only a few minutes from Grand 
Central Station. Luxurious appoint- 
ments, delicious food, moderate prices. 


Hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street byFifth Ave: New York, 











“THE GOODY SHOP”’ 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 
The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 




















REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 
Subscription Department 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Questions? Questions? Questions? 


UESTIONS about the technique of voting—who can vote—how and 
where to learn to vote—what is a primary—which party is the best— 
why do they have parties—what is the difference between enrolling and 


registering—dquestions? questions? questions? 
Answers! Answers! Answers ! 


The Carrie Chapman Catt 
Correspondence Course in Citizenship 


Primarily the course is for the woman who has to paddle her own 
canoe to the ballot box, the woman who cannot go to the citizenship 
school; the woman who cannot coax up any very vivid interest in abstract 
texts on civil government and yet has a sense of responsibility about vot- 
ing and wants to know how to vote intelligently. 


f~¢qT begins in the next issue with that woman where she finds herself at 
4 the moment, with the full enrollment and registration and election be- 


hind her and the spring primaries ahead of her. It will take her through 
the technique of voting step by step until she thoroughly understands 
every foot of the way and cannot be scared from the polls by any bogies 


born of her own ignorance. 

It will reproduce samples of ballots and show her exactly where to put 
the X. It will tell her about parties and party machinery and try to help 
her answer her own question as to why we have parties anyway. 


It will help her get interested in the forms that Government takes, the 
way it subdivides on itself, what is expected of each sub-division and 
whom to blame for what. 


Be sure to begin at the beginning 
In the next Issue of 


The Woman Citizen 
Weekly Hereafter 


awqT will take her on personally conducted expeditions to her own City 
4 Hall and to the capital of her own state and try to help her to a com- 


plete understanding of the net-work of political activity that centers in 
each. It will give her a trip to Washington and insure her a first-hand 


acquaintance with Congress. 
It will close up with her on her own responsibility toward her own 
Government. 


Answers! Answers! Answers! 
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Do women dress more sensibly, more artistically, 
more healthfully in 1920 than they did ten, 
twenty, forty, sixty, seventy-five years ago? 








When progress has been made away from an old 
abuse hasn’t the pendulum always swung too 
far in the other direction ? 


NOTA 


AAA 


Are skirts that come to the knees, for instance, an 
improvement on skirts that used to sweep the 
streets ? 





Are men or women to blame for the way women 
dress ? 
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How much of woman’s extravagance in dress is 
to be traced to the man-directed propaganda of 
commerce ? 


The Woman Citizen of 
APRIL 3rd 
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Is signalized by some clothes stories of solemn 
significance. 
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